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Registered Trade Mark 


OPENING 


of Imported 


Wash Dress Fabrics 
At’ “The Linen Store” 


Thin Materials for 


Waists and Gowns 


Printed French Organdies, Gazes and 
Grenadines, Printed Pure Linen Lawns, 
Dimities and Fancy Fabrics, Embroidered 
Swisses, Linen Batistes, Corded Mulls, 


Heavier Materials for 


Waists and Gowns 


Madras and Cheviot Shirtings, Percales, 
Printed and Woven Color Linen Shirtings, 
Shepherd and Tartan Plaid Ginghams, 
Fancy Silk Ginghams, Linen Ginghams, 


Bicycle and Golf 
Skirt and Suit Materials 


Fancy Linen ‘‘Tweeds,’’ ‘+ Poplins,’’ 
Ducks, and Crashes, Printed and Colored 
Piqués, Galatea Cloths, Fancy Cotton 
Ducks, 


Plain White Materials 
Thin and Heavy 


Linen Lawns, French Organdies, India 
Dimities, Persian Lawns, India Linons, 
Nainsooks, Madras and Cheviots, Piqués 
and Ducks. 


This is the most extensive assortment 
of fine wash fabrics we have ever shown. 
Inspection is cordially invited. 


James McCutcneon & Co. 


14 WEST 23d ST., N. Y. 








Broadway and Eleventh Street Store. 


COLORED DRESS SILKS 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR: 


3,000 yards plain Colored Dress Silks, in Gr 





Grain and French Faille effects,—20 colors, 
75 cents per yard; 








Were originally $2.00 & $2.50 Vo 
5,000 yards Colored Poplins and Siciliennes, 
plain and changeable,—complete assortment @ /~ 
colors, 
50 cents per yard; , 
Value $1.00 set 
IN THE BASEMENT: ‘ 
4,500 lengths,—10 yards and under,—60 differe 


Styles, 


75 cents & $1.00 per yard. 


James McCreery & Co 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





Great Bargains in 
Suits and Cloak 


A_leading dealer in suitings 
and cloakings patted an im- 
mense stock of fine goods for 
this winter’s trade. e made 
one mistake—he bought too 
, and wishing to reduce 
his stock, came to us. We have 
just bought his entire importa- 
tion for cash, at a fraction of 
its value, and therefore able 
to inaugurate this 


GREAT 
Half-Price Sale 


Look at these wonderful values. 

They have never been matched before. 
ey can never be equale — 
Suits and prem, $5 to $8, 

reduced from $10 to $16. 

Capes os Jackets, $4 to 


ed down from $8 0 $12. 


ne pitons p are simply pashan of 
a = rful bargains which we _ will 
offer for the next few weeks. There 


are hundreds of otHers representing . 


even better = in everything in 
Suits, Cloth and Plush Capes and 
ackets, etc. ou all about 
them in our New Winter ptalogue and 
n List, which will be sent 
together with a full line of hag mp ot 
suitings and cloakings, to any lady who 
wishes it. garment in this Sale 
that is not entirely amount ask and not 
—e — the amount asked for it 
med and your gmoney will 

be cheerfully refunded: Write for Cata- 
logue, mples, and Bargain List to- 
= don't delay—the choicest goods 
will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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No. 503. STYLISH 
TUME made from qua 
AAA mixed cheviots 1 

variety of _combinatio 
lined throughout an 
somely trimmed wit 
Retailers ask fora costu 
of this kind $22; our Te 
lar price has be been $16. 
cial price for this sale ® 
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Henin To disturbances in Havana last week 
are chiefly important as showing 
that the difficulties in the way of 
settling peaceably the Cuban question are in- 
creasing rather than decreasing. Little actual 
differe harm was done by the mobs which paraded 


the streets shouting « Down with autonomy !” 
« Hurrah for Weyler !” and similar sentiments. 
The wrecking of two or three autonomist 
newspaper offices measures the extent of the 
actual violence. The demonstrations were 
at no time directed against the United States, 
and American citizens were not threatened; 
very properly, however, in view of the possi- 
bilities, our Government authorized Consul- 
General Lee to summon a war-ship to Havana 


C 





from Key West if it should be necessary to 
protect the persons or property of Americans. 
loak The sailing of several of our war-vessels 


southward was in pursuance of a plan of win- 
tercruising long since settled upon; the keep- 

ing of a naval force not far from Cuba is in 

no sense: an act of covert hostility toward 

- Spain, and is only common international pru- 
dence. The real significance of the situation 
in Havana is in the accumulating evidence 
that autonomy is an absolute failure. With 
its contemptuous rejection by the insurgents, 
with the postponement of elections to be held 
under the decree, with the bitter political 
opposition to the plan still existing in Spain, 
and now with the riotous hostile demonstra- 
tions of a large section of the people of 
Havana, led, to some extent at least, by army 
officers (enraged by the jeers of the autono- 
mist papers at the inefficiency of the army in 

, the field)—with all these and other indications, 
_it is evident that the autonomy scheme will 
not have a fair chance to show whether or 
not it contains the possibilities of a peaceable, 
That it was not 
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Blanco’s control, but the fact of its existence 
and open expression is most important. As 
regards the relations of the United States to 
Spain and Cuba, it must be admitted, even by 
those of us who earnestly hope that interfer- 
ence or intervention by the United States 
may be avoided, that the continued failure of 
the Spanish Government to bring about either 
a military or a political solution of the Cuban 
question, together with the increasing com- 
mercial anarchy of the island. and, most of all, 
the daily increasing demands of humanity, 
are all constantly bringing nearer the time, 
referred to by both President McKinley and 
President Cleveland, when the United States 
can no longer maintain a position of inaction 
and indifference. In this connection it should 
be mentioned that the reports of starvation 
and famine are continually increasing in 
urgency and number, making all allowance 
for exaggeration. President McKinley has 
appointed a Central Cuban Relief Committee, 
which has its headquarters at Temple Court, 
New York City, and we earnestly urge our 
readers to send to this Committee aid for 
these suffering people. Money, food, and 
clothing will be distributed by the Committee 
directly under the supervision of Consul- 
General Lee. 


& 


The indifference of the public to the most 
hysterical sensationalism on the part of a 
certain class of daily newspapers was well 
illustrated on Wednesday. Shortly after one 
o’clock a New York paper appeared with the 
flaming announcement, in type extending 
across the entire first page, that we were on’ 
the brink of war with Spain. The paper 
devoted at least five pages to sensational 
headings, extravagant pictures; and articles 
printed in red ink, from which it would appear 
that the declaration of war was delayed only 
from hour to hour. It was said that the 


whole Atlantic fleet was ready to sail at an 
203 
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hour’s notice for Cuba; that one of the 
cruisers had already sailed, with sealed 
orders; that the President and Cabinet were 
in earnest conference; that the Spanish Min- 
ister’s quarters had been open all night, and 
that there was a constant procession of mes- 
senger-boys bearing cable dispatches to and 
from the premises. All this was set forth in 
the most bloodthirsty fashion, together with 
editorial comment of the most approved 
«“ American? type. And yet there was not 
the slightest ripple of excitement, or even of 
apparent interest, in Printing-House Square, 
on Broadway, or on Wall Street. The news- 
boys were not even crying the paper as an 
extra, but were offering it to passers-by as the 
ordinary and average product of the press. 
The writer passed through portions of New 
York where genuine news of impending war 
would have caused the most intense excite- 
ment, and in all the territory there was no 
gathering together of men to discuss the 
journalistic sensation, and the stock market 
moved on its way without a ripple. It was 
obvious that New York simply did not believe 
the story in the newspaper, for the simple rea- 
son that the newspaper was in the habit of 
telling what was not true. The next step 
will be a refusal to purchase newspapers 
which do nox give news, but only sensational 
fiction. So we may hope that in time sen- 
sational journalism will commit hara-kiri, 
though it must be confessed that the process 
of self-destruction is very slow. 


® 


An apparently well-informed correspondent 
from Washington, writing to the New York 
“ Evening Post,” presents in a clear and suc- 
cinct manner the difficulties which prevent 
the Administration from enforcing our claims 
against Turkey for damages on account of 
the destruction of American property by the 
anti-Armenian mob. He points out three 
ways in which the country could proceed : 
It could cut off all diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries; it could blockade a 
Turkish seaport and demand tribute, and 
until the tribute was paid cut off all local 
commerce; or it could seize the same port 
by force and take possession of the govern- 
ment revenues till enough had been collected 
to foot the outstanding bill. The first plan 
is dismissed as wholly ineffective. Turkey 
would probably be glad to be rid of us, and 
our missionaries in Turkey would be left 
without the little protection at present af- 
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forded by the presence of American Consuls 
and an American Minister. The objection 
to the second plan is that it would punish, 
“not the hostile Porte, but our friends, the 
Greek and Armenian, the German and the 
French merchants, the richer classes of the 
local population, who would have to pay the 
Government's debt out of their own pockets 
in order to relieve their port of its fatal em- 
bargo.” The third plan would involve war with 
Turkey and possibly with other European 
powers, would necessitate concentrating our 
navy in the Mediterranean, and would leave 
our own shores unprotected and inviting op- 
portunity for Spain, if her pride or our folly 
should bring on a war with her or with Cuba 
& 

These are potent arguments in favor of the 
adoption of a peace policy, but are for the most 
part quite as applicable to our dealings with 
any other nation as with Turkey. They consti- 
tute an argument for the frank avowal that 
we will protect our citizens only on our own 
soil, and if they undertake to go to other 
countries for any purpose they must goat 
their own peril. If ever there was a case in 
which American citizens have been insulted 
and American property destroyed wantonly, 
it is the case afforded by the outrages per- 
petrated in Turkey. If ever there was a 
case which called for prompt and_ vigorous 
measures in defense of American rights and 
interests, this is one. We do not believe 
that it is any time for letting “1 dare not 
wait upon I would.” If a vigorous demand, 
enforced by the presence of a hostile fleet, or 
even a hostile ship or two, had been made at 
the time the outrages were perpetrated, the 
demand would have been instantly complied 
with; and even now, if America showed cour- 
age and vigor instead of timidity and policy, 
she would not show it in vain. At all events, 
it appears to us clear that the American Gov- 
ernment ought either to protect its citizens 
pursuing a peaceful and legitimate calling in 
Turkey, or else it ought frankly to avow that 
it is either unable or unwilling to do so. To 
pretend to protect and not protect is a sham, 
and shams are never right. 


& 


Provisions for the better government of 
Alaska and the Klondike region are being 
arranged at Washington and Ottawa, with 
such dispatch as to make it probable that 
the coming season will bring more adequate 
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means of dealing with the large mining popula- 
tion there than had been hoped for. In Con- 
gress, the Lacey Bill, extending the homestead 
laws to Alaska, and granting right of way to 
railways, has been favorably reported to the 
House from the Public Lands Committee. 
The most important railway enterprises which 
have been started since the beginning of the 
year are those of the Yukon Company and 
of the London Exploration Company. Each 
is endeavoring to construct the first railway 
from Pyramid Harbor (near the head of Lynn 
Canal) by way of the Dalton Trail four hun- 
dred miles to points on the Lewis River. It is 
said that each company is prepared to make 
an outlay of eight million dollars for its road, 
besides one or two millicns each for equipment 
and steamers. Connection with Dawson and 
other towns on the Yukon River will be made 
by steamers. Both companies claim to have 
secured right of way from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, and are petitioning Congress for the 
right of way—about thirty miles—through 
our territory. In the Senate, Attorney-Gen- 
eral McKenna has submitted a revision of 
our criminal laws relative to Alaska. Some 
think that Alaska should have a territorial 
form of government. Important changes in 
Klondike mining regulations have been de- 
cided upon by the Ottawa Cabinet. It is 
stated that the alternate claim regulation has 
been abandoned, and that, instead, the Gov- 
ernment proposes to reserve alternate blocks 
often claims. This will certainly give miners 
abetter opportunity for work. Major Rucker, 
of our army, who was sent by the War De- 
partment to Dyea to ascertain the shortage 
of food in the Yukon, reports from his ob- 
servation of the passes and his interviews 
with miners just from Dawson : 

(l) That while there is a shortage of stores in 
the Yukon basin, a state of famine does not at 
present exist, nor is it likely to exist in the imme- 
diate future. 

(2) That large expeditions with quantities of 
supplies hauled on sledges by horses or reindeer 


could not proceed down the Yukon further than 
the foot of Lake Labarge, 400 miles from Daw- 
son. 

(3) That reindeer on such an expedition are no 
more serviceable than are mules or horses. 

(4) That if Government assistance is conspicu- 
ously needed in the Yukon, it will be when the 
Stores now in the hands of the people are ex- 
hausted, which is not likely, from all that he can 
learn, to be earlier than April or May. 


2] 


Information from Ottawa is to the effect 
that during the fiscal year 1897 the increase 
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in Canadian exports amounted to over $17,- 
500,000. At the time of ending the re- 
port the newly inaugurated preferential tariff 
had apparently not brought about an aug- 
mentation of British imports into Canada— 
instead of that there was a decline. Great 
Britain still remains the Dominion’s best 
customer, however, and the United States its 
largest creditor. Imports from this country 
have increased. During the past fiscal 
year Canada exported to us nearly $44,- 
000,000 worth of goods and took from us 
nearly $62,000,000 worth; to Great Britain 
Canada exported nearly $70,000,000 worth, 
but did not take more than $30,000,000 
worth. Hence Canada sells more than one- 
half as much again to Great Britain as to 
the United States, but imports more than 
twice as much from this side of the border 
as from the mother country. The balance 
of trade between Canada and Great Britain 
is in Canada’s favor by forty millions; the 
balance between Canada and ourselves is in 
our favor by nearly eighteen millions. Total 
exports from Canada have increased; total 
imports have declined. However trade re- 
lations between Canada and the mother 
country may be affected during the com- 
ing year by the preferential tariff, those 
between Canada and the United ~ States 
would certainly be favorably affected, to 
the greater profit of both countries, by a 
reciprocity measure. We already enjoy a 
reciprocity in the railway bonding system. 
While the benefit is a mutual one, the com- 
paratively few railways in Canada show a 
remarkable proportion of freight received 
from points in our country and delivered to 
other points in the United States. It is said 
that two-thirds of the total freight is repre- 
sented by such business, and that two-fifths 
of the earnings of the Canadian railways 
comes from the United States. 


& 


Whatever may be the position of Great 
Britain and France as rivals in Asia, their 
position in Africa is likely to have quite as 
much if not more effect upon the world at 
large. In the development of the Dark Con- 
tinent Great Britain’s ambition is to control 
a strip of British territory from the Cape to 
Cairo. For some time the Government has 
been laying plans to further this ambi- 
tion—for instance, the mission to Abyssinia 
headed by Mr, Rennell Rodd was a case in 
point, It was supposed that this mission had 
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been successful in inducing the Abyssinian 
ruler to promise only friendly relations with 
the British during the operations of the latter 
on the Nile. Of course the departure of the 
French expeditions from the Congo country 
had been taken cognizance of in Downing 
Street, but the British, in view of their own ill 
luck with the Macdonald expedition from 
Uganda, may be pardoned for the supposition 
that the French would have no better fortune. 
Nevertheless the French are reported to have 
reached the Nile at Fashoda. The British 
Government had informed the French Gov- 
ernment that it would consider any attempt 
on the part of the latter to control the Nile 
Valley as an unfriendly act, the British having 


succeeded to the ancient Egyptian domain. — 


Her Majesty’s Government also made agree- 
ments with Germany and Italy by which” 
Great Britain was to control all the “ confines 
of Egypt,” and by which the British sphere 
of influence was recognized to cover the en- 
tire waterway of the Nile. Later the same 
agreement was made between Great Britain 
and Belgium. It is not at all unlikely that 
the French may use any position which they 
may have gained in the Nile Valley to obtain 
a. generous concession in Nigeria, or even 
farther away in southern China, where the 
British from Burma and the French from 
Tongking are leaving nothing undone ‘to ob- 
tain the trade of the rich Chinese province of 
Yunnan. 


@ 


The recent Indian National Congress, held 
at Amraoti, was attended by seven hundred 
delegates from all parts of the country, and 
was significant both of the loyalty of the 
Indians to the English Government and of 
their growing sense of political responsibility. 
The President, in his opening address, spoke 
strongly of the loyalty of India to England, 
but coupled with this declaration the claim 
that educated Indians should share with all 
British subjects in rights and privileges. A 
number of resolutions were adopted which, 
in one form or another, gave expression to 
this feeling. Among others was one protest- 
ing against the extraordinary powers assumed 
by the Government, especially in the matter 
of imprisoning subjects without trial. The 
Government was asked, by resolution, to re- 
lease the native editors who have lately been 
imprisoned for seditious publications. Spe- 
cific objection was taken to the proposal to 
confer power upon magistrates to demand 
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surety of good behavior from persons sus. 
pected of being disaffected or of spreading 
disaffection. The ground was taken that if 
the law of sedition in India is to be the same 
as that in England, the same safeguards 
should be thrown around the subject; that is 
to say, that all accused persons should have 
the right of trial by jury, that the verdict 
must be unanimous, and that half the jury 
shall be of the same nationality as the ac- 
cused. It wasstrongly urged that if the pro- 
posed changes were carried out in India a 
blow would be dealt to liberty of speech, the 
freedom of the press, and a régime of terrur 
inaugurated, 


® 


Charles Pelham Villiers, who died in Lon- 
don on Sunday last at the age of ninety-six, 
probably had a longer continuous legislative 
career than any other man in history. This 
career was notable, moreover, not only for its 
length, but for its intimate connection with 
great measures of legislation which belong to 
the advance of English civilization. Mr. Vil- 
liers continuously represented Wolverhamp- 
ton in Parliament for sixty-three years. He 
was not merely a colleague of John Bright 
and Richard Cobden, but, in a sense, their 
forerunner, for he was an unsuccessful reform 
candidate even in 1826. No wonder that he 
was familiarly called the “Father of the 
House.” When we remember that in 1835, 
when he first entered Parliament, William 
IV. was still on the throne, we realize what a 
remarkable link between England of to-day 
and: England of the past is found in Mr. 
Villiers’s life. His connection with the Free- 
Trade movement began almost with his Par- 
liamentary career; in 1838 he for the first 
time introduced a bill repealing the Corn 
Laws, and every year thereafter until the 
measure became law he reintroduced this bill. 
In the great agitation of the time he took an 
earnest and important part, although neither 
as a writer nor as an orator was he to be 
compared with Cobden. Among other impor- 
tant measures of legislation which Mr. Villiers 
framed and helped carry were those relating 
to the extension of the franchise, to electoral 
reform, to national education, to the poor laws, 
to municipal reform, and to Irish Church 
disestablishment. A history of his life would 
really be the history of English liberal legis- 
lation for over half a century. Mr. Villiers 
supported Mr. Gladstone in all or nearly all 
of his political measures, including Home 
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Rule for Ireland. Itissaid that he had more 
than once refused a peerage. 


& 


Mrs. Mary Cowden Clarke, who died at 
Genoa on Wednesday of last week, was one 
of the few connecting links between the pres- 
ent generation and the brilliant group of 
poets who ushered in the century in England. 
Born in 1809, she had nearly completed ninety 
of the happiest years which ever fell to the lot 
of a woman—happy not only because circum- 
stances were propitious and her life rich in 
the finest kind of associations, but because 
of the native goodness of her heart, the 
warmth of her affections, and the sunniness 
of her temper. She grew up in an atmos- 
phere of literature and music. In her early 
childhood she had glimpses of Shelley and 
of Keats; she was the intimate friend of 
Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt, and her mar- 
riage, which lasted fifty years, was as beauti- 
ful and as complete as that of the Brownings. 
It was on the first anniversary of her wedding 
that the idea came to her of making a con- 
cordance of the works of Shakespeare. It 
was a great undertaking, and she spent six- 
teen busy years upon it. It remains the most 
enduring work of her life, and it will keep 
her memory green for many years to come. 
She wrote many volumes of various kinds, 
the best known of them by far being “ The 
Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines,” which 
was published almost fifty years ago. She 
also edited two editions of Shakespeare’s 
works, one of them annotated, and she wrote 
a book on “ Shakespeare’s Self as Revealed 
in His Writings” and on “ Shakespeare as 
the Girls’ Friend.” It is in her delightful 
autobiography, one of the sunniest of modern 
books, that we feel the charm of this woman’s 
delightful quality, her genius for friendship, 
her faculty of surrounding herself with an 
atmosphere of affection and cheerfulness. She 
had an immense zest for the best things, and 
to the very end of her long life was an ardent 
lover both of music and of literature. She 
attracted the best people of her time, and, 
without being herself great, she filled a large 
place in their hearts and lives. 


& 


The Rev. C. H. Dodgson, better known as 
“Lewis Carroll,” whose death occurred last 
week, was a unique genius. His specialty 
was mathematics, and it is said that latterly 
he rather disliked his} humorous works, de- 
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ploring the fact that they obscured his real 
title to fame as a mathematician. Unless we 
are greatly mistaken, however, his fame has 
been assured far more by “ Alice in Wonder- 
land ” than by any of his treatises on mathe- 
matics. The grotesque fantasies, we are 
told, were originally written for Miss Alice 
Liddell, a daughter of the famous Dean. Mr. 
Dodgson’s mathematical training stood him 
in good stead when he attempted the marvel- 
ous conceits which set two hemispheres laugh- 
ing. Many have believed that such ingenuities 
were the logical “ other side ” of a mathema- 
tician’s life—his natural, restful play. Be 
this as it may, the works of “ Lewis Carroll” 
show to their admirers more than this. The 
world will remain convinced that, beneath 
the pseudonym which has long seemed a real 
name, there was the soul of a poet of humor, 
belonging to the great school whose repre- 
sentatives in many ages and countries have 
been A‘sop, Aristophanes, Cervantes, La 
Fontaine, Goldoni, Moli¢re, Scheffel. Such 
men have shown how nonsense serves sense. 
Jabberwocky talk has passed into the cur- 
rency of the English language. Long may 
it remain there, each word a synonym of the 
mind-relaxation necessary to every sane hu- 
man being. Surely the genius which gravely 
gave forth delightfully preposterous scenes 
expressed in a new and deliciously vivid 
language has created its own place in litera- 
ture. 


@ 


The agitation in behalf of the Loud bill to 
reduce the postal deficit by charging eight 
cents a pound for large quantities of matter 
now Carried at the newspaper rate of one cent 
a pound has been renewed this year with 
great and unexplained energy. Documents 
are being circulated far and wide showing the 
absurdity of the Government charging but one 
cent a pound when it pays the railroads seven 
cents a pound for hauling the matter, but— 
so far as we have observed—saying nothing 
in reply to the argument that the railroad rates 
should be reduced rather than the postal 
rates increased. It will be recalled by the 
readers of The Outlook that Mr. James L. 
Cowles, the author of “A General Freight 
and Passenger Post,” published in these col- 
umns the statement that the railroads were 
charging the Government more than seven 
times as much for carrying printed matter as 
they charged the express companies, and that 
the Government could make money at the 
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cent a pound rate if it required the roads to 
serve the Nation as cheaply as they serve pri- 
vate corporations. Mr. Cowles’s article made 
a profound impression, yet not only have his 
startling statements, so far as we have seen, 
met with no denial, but another investigator— 
Professor Parsons, of Boston University Law 
School—has corroborated them. Still later, 
the Chicago “ Times-Herald ” has published 
independent investigations which likewise in- 
dicate that excessive payments to the railroads 
have been the real cause of the large postal 
deficits. The rate of payment, says the 
« Times-Herald ” with accuracy, has not been 
reduced since 1878. As a result, transporta- 
tion expenses have increased out of all pro- 
portion to other expenses, The figures, in a 
condensed form, are as follows: 


Per cent. 

of in- 

1880, 1897. crease. 
Transpoitation expenses.. $8,200,000 $28,000,000 241 
All other expenses......... 28,300.000 66,000,000 133 


Had transportation expenses increased no 
faster than other expenses—for postmasters, 
free delivery, star routes, etc.—the deficit to- 
day, instead of being $11,000,000, would be 
but $3,000,000, or the same that it was in 
1880. If the rates fixed in 1878 were reason- 
able then, they should be reduced now. The 
railroads claim to have reduced freight 
charges nearly thirty per cent. during the in- 
tervening period. The same reduction in the 
charges for the mails would reduce the defi- 
cit to $3,000,000. The people do not ask the 
railroads out of patriotism to charge the Gov- 
ernment less than individuals, but they do 
insist that the Government shall not be vic- 
timized by extortionate charges. This matter 
should be thoroughly overhauled by the Post- 
Office Department and the appropriate Con- 
gressional committees during the present 
session. 


& 


Although the Senate discussed the Ha- 
waiian question nominally in secret session 
last week, quite sufficiently full reports of the 
debates have been printed to show that little 
new in fact or argument was brought for- 
ward, and no positive advance toward settle- 
ment was made. The most notable speech 
was that of Senator Davis, of Minnesota, and 
the most notable sentence of that speech was 
his frank admission that “the population of 
Hawaii is not such at the present time as will 
be desirable in an American State.” He 
added: “ Fo- myself, I may say I consider 
the character of the population to be one 


of the objections to annexation.” Senator 
Davis, however, does not think that the 
islands should become a State. What should 
be the final relation of the proposed depend- 
ency to the United States Government he 
did not indicate; the opponents of annexa- 
tion hold that a permanent dependent province 
would be almost if not quite as great an evil 
as a State composed of undesirable elements 
of population. The only novel suggestion 
made by Senator Davis was that if, after try- 
ing the experiment of annexation, we did not 
like the results, we could easily get England, 
Russia, or Japan to take the islands off our 
hands—an argument which will hardly carry 
much weight. The present talk of the parti- 
tion of China, the relations of the United 
States to Cuba, and the position of the pro- 
posed Nicaragua Canal, were all urged as 
having a bearing on the strategic and com- 
mercial value to us of Hawaii. Senator Allen 
and others spoke adversely to the treaty, re- 
capitulating the reasons making it unadvis- 
able for the United States to attempt to 
assimilate such a population as that of Hawaii 
at such a distance, and to enter upon a 
“ strategic” policy which would lead to enor- 
mous naval expense without adequate cause. 
The probable effect of annexation on our 
beet-sugar industry has been discussed during 
the week as suggesting to some an objection. 
President Dole, of Hawaii, has arrived in 
this country, and, as we write, is on his way 
to Washington to consult with President 
McKinley on the annexation question. 


8 


Not until the votes were actually cast in 
the Ohio Legislature was the outcome of the 
struggle to defeat Senator Hanna assured. 
Though the number of nominal Republicans 
exceeded the number of nominal Democrats 
by fifteen, the change of one vote would 
have defeated Mr. Hanna. Even this nar- 
row margin was secured for him only by the 
unexplained action of two silver Republicans 
elected in Cincinnati on a Fusion ticket, 
opposed to the Republican. ticket.. On the 
day before the final ballot was taken each of 
these Cincinnati members is said to have 
been offered the Senatorship if he would with- 
draw from Mr. Hanna. Whether this offer 
could have been made good or not is doubt- 
ful. Still another element which prolonged 
the uncertainty was the statement of a third 
silver Republican from Cincinnati that he 
was offered $10,000 to vote for Mr. Hanna and 




















was actually paid $1,750, when he allowed 
the bribers to show their full hand. This 
charge, however, the friends of Mr. Hanna 
treated as the result of a conspiracy to de- 
feat him. On his side the Republican State 
Committee issued an address calling upon 
Republicans to assemble in Columbus and 
demand that their legislators redeem the 
pledge made by their State Convention to 
elect Mr. Hanna. The day named for this 
assembly was the day of Governor Bush- 
nell’s reinauguration, and the great crowds 
which gathered in Columbus are reported 
to have been very generally hostile to the 
Governor and enthusiastic for Mr. Hanna. 
The Republican opposition to Mr. Hanna 
centered in Cleveland, his home city, and 
Mayor McKisson, of Cleveland, was agreed 
upon as the most available candidate. His 
candidacy was accepted by the Democrats 
when he stated to them his attitude toward 
the free coinage of- silver. His reported 
pledge to support the Chicago platform is de- 
nied by him, and was essentially improbable. 
On the final ballot he received the support of 
seven Republicans, and all the Democrats 
except one, whose name was the last one 
called, and who therefore gave his vote for a 
fellow-Democrat after Mr. Hanna’s election 
was accomplished. The conflict of course 
developed intense factional feeling within the 
Republican party in Ohio, and Senator 
Hanna has strengthened this feeling by pro- 
claiming that he would use his official position 
to punish his enemies in the late contest. 
On his election, Senator Hanna telegraphed 
to President McKinley: “God reigns and 
the Republican party still lives.” Speaker 
Reed is credited with the suggestion that the 
message should have read: “ evertheless 
God reigns and the Republican party still 
lives.” 


& 


The first measure to pass either house of 
the Ohio Legislature is a repeal of the act, 
passed by questionable means two years ago, 
providing for fifty-year extensions of street- 
car franchises. The Illinois Legislature, in 
revising the tax laws of the State, is appar- 
ently disposed to provide for the publication 
of the assessment rolls. If this is done, it 
will probably be impossible for certain resi- 
dents in a city to be any longer assessed on 
their real estate at five times as high a rate as 
other residents in the same city. The Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina recommends to the 
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Legislature that it discontinue the profit feat- 
ure of the dispensary system. If this feature 
is eliminated, he says, the dispensaries will 
easily drive out of business the original pack- 
age stores, and the entire liquor business 
of the State will be conducted in the hundred 
dispensaries where sales are made by salaried 
officials, during the daytime only, and under 
the restriction that the liquor be not drunk 
upon the premises. In the New York Legis- 
lature a bill has been introduced to provide 
for the investigation of the manner in which 
the $9,000,000 State appropriation for canals 
has been expended. 


@ 


A reduction of about one-third in the water- 
rates charged private consumers has just 
been made by the City Council of Buffalo. 
While the matter was under discussion there 
was much talk of providing “ free water,” or, 
in other words, meeting the expense of the 
water department by general taxation. In- 
stead of going so far as this, it was decided 
to charge the various city departments for 
water used for public purposes, thus making 
it possible to reduce the rates charged private 
consumers. Under the new rates a family 
living in a house of moderate size can have 
the use of water for sinks, wash-stands, and 
laundry-tubs for $4.50 a year. Water fora 
bath-tub will cost only $1 more, and for a 
water-closet $1.50 additional. Thus, for all 
the water needed in an ordinary two-story 
house, the yearly charge would be but $7. 
Manufacturing plants using large quantities 
of water will be supplied through meters at 
about two cents per thousand gallons—a re- 
duction of about one-fifth. With these reduc- 
tions in force Buffalo claims that it will sup- 
ply water at lower rates than any other city 
in the world—a statement that it naturally 
expects will attract manufacturers and home- 
seekers. The small sum of $1 a year fora 
bath-tub suggests the question, Which is more 
desirable, low rates for private bath-tubs or 
cheap baths at public bath-houses? At pub- 
lic bath-houses $5 a year per family hardly 
pays the operating expenses if each mem- 
ber takes a bath a week. Already some of 
our smaller American cities have reached 
much better results by the policy of cheap 
private baths than any foreign city by 
the policy of cheap public baths. A re- 
cent census of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
has shown that the provision of bath-tubs in 
private houses has increased so rapidly that 
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one-half of the families are now provided with 
free baths at their pleasure. This has been 
accomplished without cost to the city, and 
has even furnished a public revenue. Under 
the Buffalo system of water at cost, or under 
the system of free water approved by the 
majority of voters at Detroit last spring, our 
smaller American cities, in which rents are 
low, might make private bath-rooms next to 
universal. The very poor, however, cannot 
be provided for in this way. 


@ 


In the New York Legislature nearly half a 
dozen bills have already been presented aim- 
ing ata reform of the primaries. Of these 
bills the best by all odds is that introduced 
by Assemblyman Henry W. Hill, of Buffalo. 
This measure is the outcome of the long and 

. thorough investigation given the matter by a 
special committee of the Buffalo Republican 
League. This committee examined all the 
statutes now in force in any part of the 
country, and in drafting its bill accepted the 
California system of simultaneous primaries 
for all parties, the Massachusetts system 
of printing the names of all candidates upon 
an official ballot, and the Kentucky system 
of asking each voter, when registering, to 
state with which party he wishes to affiliate 
and authorizing every voter to cast a vote in 
the primaries of the party named. In addi- 
tion to these suggestions based upon experi- 
ence elsewhere, the committee recommends 
and Mr. Hill’s bill proposes the combination 
of registration days with primary election 
days, very much as was proposed in Mr. 
Brooks’s widely discussed article in The 
Outlook a few weeks ago. All voters who 
register on either of the first two registration 
days may immediately in the registration room 
vote in the primaries of the party of their 
choice, receiving an official ballot having 
upon it without discrimination the candidates 
urged by the politicians and those presented 
by independent groups of citizens. Mr. 
Hill’s bill permits these primary elections to 
be merely for the choice of delegates to 
nominating conventions, and this permis- 
sion is doubtless necessary to get the bill 
through the Legislature, for politicians as a 
rule greatly prefer to have final nominations 
left to conventions instead of being de- 
termined by the whole body of voters. 
The Hill bill requires, however, that where 
ten per cent. of the voters of any party so 
request, the question of choosing candidates 
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by the direct vote of the citizens must be 
submitted to them. The measure is an ad- 
mirable one, and not only deserves adoption 
in New York State, but deserves to be com- 
mended to the Legislatures of other States, 
We trust that the primary reform convention 
held in this city this week will give its cor- 
dial support to this measure, or some other 
equally democratic. 


8 


The annual report of the New York City 
Chamber of Commerce contains some im- 
pressive and significant statements relative 
to the foreign trade of the port of New York 
compared with that of other American sea- 
ports. It is not to the credit of the metrop- 
olis that, while the commerce of our lead- 
ing seaports was greatly increased during 
1897, that of the port of New York should 
show a decrease of over three million dollars. 
No other port on our coast has so many and 
so patent advantages as has the port of New 
York, but no other involves so many and so 
irritating expenses. Those for lighterage, 
wharfage, storage, elevatorage, and dry dock- 
age are so intolerable that the other ports 
have gained trade thereby. This is evident 
enough when we consider that the increase 
of foreign commerce at ail the ports of the 
United States was nearly $156,000,000 last 
year. Of course the port of New York 
gained greatly in 1897 from the immense ex- 
ports of breadstuffs, and naturally still holds 
first place as an exporter of breadstuffs; 
followed in order by Baltimore, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, and Boston. New York’s 
gain was no less than 43 per cent., but even 
that was surpassed by the percentage of gain 
at the ports of Newport News, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Galveston, and Philadelphia; 
the percentage at the last-named port being 
more than twice as great as that for New 
York. The Bureau of Statistics in its just- 
issued report shows a total gain of $93,000,- 
000 in exports over 1896. The gain in 
breadstuffs alone, it shows, was $67,000,000, 
and that in provisions and cattle was $10,- 
000,000. On the other hand, there was a de- 
cline of $20,000,000 in cotton and $5,000,000 
in mineral] oils. 


@ 


The organization in 1882 of the American 
Forestry Association marked an era in our 
National and economic development. The 
influence of the Association has deepened 
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year by year, until it is now reckoned as a 
prime factor, not only in awakening a love of 
forestry for itself, but also in suggesting 
what may be done to change unfavorable 
climatic conditions and the impoverished 
water supply due to forest denudation. A con- 
tribution to this practical work was a paper by 
Mr. D. W. Baird, of Nashville, read at the 
Association’s recent meeting in that city. It 
is a popular theory that every one who owns 
land has a right to dispose of the natural 
growth on it at any time or in any manner, 
provided that navigable streams shall not be 
obstructed. This theory is good in all law 
courts. Three-quarters of our timber lancs 
are in private ownership, and are therefore 
free from Federal or State control. The 
Association has endeavored to induce owners 
to preserve and perpetuate their forests. 
There are two ways to force people to do 
their duty, says Mr. Baird; one through the 
promise of reward, the other through fear 
of punishment. He thinks it of little use 
to tell landowners and farmers of the 
profits which they might derive from the 
planting of trees, because the average farmer 
is unwilling to wait. He wants a crop to 
mature every year. Mr. Baird appeals, there- 
fore, to their fears. He tells them that when 
a field has been robbed of its fertility by 
careless cropping to such an extent that it is 
no longer profitable to cultivate, it should be 
planted in some kind of tree growth, or it 
will wash into gullies beyond the hope of re- 
demption during two generations, and become 
practically an incumbrance to its inheritors, 
instead of a means ofsupport. Mr. Baird re- 
minds all who own trees near the watersheds 
of streams that unless those watersheds are 
kept shaded by tree growth the supply of 
sp’ings, wells, brooks, and creeks will fail 
during a short drought; the few pools re- 


maining will become stagnant and putrid, © 


and breed disease and death. He adds the 
striking illustration of the attempt during the 
recent yellow-fever scare in Louisiana of all 
classes to get into the woods. Why? “Be- 
cause the most ignorant know that epidemic 
diseases never rage in a densely wooded 
country; that the purest water is found in 
the streams that have their sources in the 
woodlands.” 


® 


Representative McCullough, the member 
of the South Carolina Legislature from 
Greenville, is reported to stand sponsor for 





an act which throws an amusing side-light 
upon the new sociological conditions in the 
Palmetto State. The bill in question, ac- 
cording to the Columbia “ Register,” makes 
it unlawful for a citizen of South Carolina to 
wear what is known as a “hip-pocket” in 
the rear of the trousers, and affixes a mini- 
mum penalty of $100 fine and imprisonment 
for six months for violation of its provisions. 
The object aimed at by this bill brings out 
one phase of the revolution in thought which 
distinguishes the new South Carolina of to-day 
from the old South Carolina which crumbled 
to pieces with the triumph of the “ Reform- 
ers” in 1890. The bill aims to reduce the 
number of homicides, by making it more dif- 
ficult for citizens to carry concealed weapons. 
Only a few years ago laws against carrying 
concealed weapons were ridiculed in the 
South as hopelessly ineffective, but the new 
sentiment against carrying weapons has 
become so strong that the statutes in ac- 
cordance with it have received the general 
support of law-abiding citizens. No legis- 
lator, however, has proposed going as far as 
Representative McCullough. His bill would 
require every one who for any especial reason 
wished to carry a pistol in an inside pocket 
to apply to the county clerk for a badge to 
be worn on the lapel of his coat or some other 
conspicuous place. With such a badge those 
who met the citizen would have fair warning 
to be parliamentary in their language and 
deferential in their demeanor. The object 
of the proposed statute, however, is not more 
significant of the recent social revolution 
than the argument brought against it by the 
Columbia “ Register.” Owing to the dis- 
pensary law, says the “ Register,” there are 
no such things as saloons in South Carolina, 
and hip-pockets are, therefore, peculiarly 
popular for another purpose than the carry- 
ing of pistols. 


& 


At the Social Reform Club in this city last 
week Mr. Havelock Wilson, M.P., the Pres- 
ident of the Sailors’ Union of Great Britain, 
Mr. Andrew Furuseth, the Secretary of the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, and Mr. James 
Williams, the former President of the At- 
lantic Coast Seaman’s Union, discussed the. 
important question, “Do the sailors in the 
American merchant marine suffer wrongs 
unknown in British ships?” Without excep- 
tion, the speakers answered this question 
strongly in the affirmative, It was clearly 
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brought out that while prior to the Civil 
War the American merchant marine gained 
its ascendency partly because of the marked 
superiority of American seamen, the decay 
of our merchant marine since that period has 
been accompanied by a more than corre- 
sponding degradation of the men engaged in 
the service. In our merchant marine—out- 
side of the coasting trade—men of American 
birth have forsaken the service until now nine 
out of ten of the sailors are immigrants, and 
the class of immigrants willing to put up with 
the most degrading conditions. In Great 
Britain, on the other hand, the pride of the 
country in its merchant marine has led to one 
reform after another. Among the special 
wrongs from which American seamen are suf- 
fering were mentioned the toleration of cor- 
poral punishment, now forbidden in prisons, 
the provision that seamen may be imprisoned 
in our ports if they refuse to continue in the 
service of their ship during the term of con- 
tract, and the toleration of the system by 
which sailors may allot their future wages, 
and thus in their dissipations reduce them- 
selves to practical slavery to the boarding- 
house keepers and others who advance 
them supplies. No one of these evils now 
exists in the British marine, and the Sailors’ 
Unions of this country are urging Congress 
to pass Senator White’s measure introduced 
in their behalf. Fortunately, these matters 
have at last aroused the attention of the sev- 
eral religious and philanthropic societies of 
this city organized for the protection of sea- 
men. Last week a conference of these soci- 
eties, presided over by Mr. J. Augustus John- 
son, passed resolutions recommending that 
allotments in the foreign trade be restricted 
to one month’s wages, and condemning the 
imprisonment of sailors as a penalty for de- 
lay in coming on board in the port of 
shipment. These recommendations, coming 
from societies in which ship-owners are more 
prominent than sailors, will, it is believed, 
materially promote the prospects of Senator 
White’s bill. 
3] 

The Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, United 
States Commissioner of Patents, died in 
Thomasville, Ga., on Monday of this week, 
at the age of seventy-six. Mr. Butterworth 
had been prominent in politics and in public 
office ever since the close of the war, in which 
he served with credit. He was a Republican 
Congressman from Ohio for five terms, was 
appointed Commissioner of Patents by Presi- 
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dent Arthur in 1883, and again by President 
McKinley last spring. 


& 
Rapid Transit and Politics 


The Metropolitan Traction Company has 
officially announced that it will not under. 
take to enter into a contract for the con- 
struction and operation of an underground 
rapid-transit system in the city of New 
York. It has reached this decision, so it 
avows, because the elevated railroad com. 
panies have expressed their willingness to 
enter into an arrangement for the exten. 
sion and improvement of their roads, and 
this movement has been received with 
approval by the present local authorities. 
“We have no disposition,” says the Presi- 
dent, “ to do anything to obstruct nor to dis- 
credit the sincerity and the success of this 
undertaking, and we therefore do not feel 
that, so long as the alternative method of 
securing the desired result appears about to 
be undertaken, we would be justified in ask- 
ing our stockholders to take part in the 
construction of an underground road.” At 
the same time it is unofficially declared, in 
an interview, by Mr. George Gould that the 
elevated railroads have decided to introduce 
electricity, and “purpose to work energet- 
ically along the lines indicated in Mayor Van 
Wyck’s message, and leave nothing undone 
to adapt our conditions in the fullest possible 
degree to the requirements and comfort of 
the public.” It is said that the change in 
motive-power will cost: the company from 
seven to ten millions of dollars. 

The concise history of the events which 
have led up to this result might almost be 
left to produce their own impression on the 
mind of the reader. The people of the city 
of New York vote by an overwhelming major- 
ity to construct a rapid-transit system to be- 
long to the city, though to be built and _oper- 
ated by private enterprise under a leasing 
system which at the end of the lease would 
pay for the plart and give it to the people 
free of cost. A commission is organized for 
the purpose of carrying this plan into effect, 
and it includes some of the ablest and most 
conservative business men in New York City. 
Able engineers are employed, who make care- 
ful examinations and declare that there are 
no engineering difficulties which cannot be 
overcome. They estimate the cost of the 
proposed undertaking, their plans are sub- 
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mitted to scrutiny, in the first place by the 
commission, and in the second place by 
representatives of foreign capital, who de- 
clare themselves ready to build, to lease, and 
to operate it, and to pay a rental which 
will within a given term repay the city 
the cost of construction and the interest 
thereon. Inthe meantime the Citizens’ Union 
has made its appearance, insisting in one of 
the planks of its platform that the rapid-transit 
system shall be built upon this plan, to belong 
to the city and to be subjected to its control. 
If all those who are interested in practicable, 
comfortable, and economical rapid transit 
could have been induced to support this 
party, the candidate would have been elected 
and the rapid transit would have been se- 
cured. But at the opportune time Mr. Platt, 
who for some unexplained reason exercises a 
despotic control over the interior administra- 
tion of the Republican party, appears on the 
scene with a rival candidate. Mr. Platt suc- 
ceeds in dividing the vote of those citizens of 
New York who are opposed to Tammany. A 
Tammany administration is elected. Not- 
withstanding this, the foreign capitalists are 
still at first apparently ready with the money 
to build the road; then the Metropolitan 
Traction Company appears on the scene with 
a quasi-offer to build it. The foreign cap- 
italists are frightened off, partly by the com- 
petition of the Metropolitan Traction Com- 
pany, partly by the avowed hostility of the 
municipal administration. The Metropolitan 
Traction Company then courteously with- 
diaws because unwilling to rival the elevated 
system; and then the citizens are informed, 
almost in so many words, that their vote for a 
rapid-transit system under municipal control 
must be abandoned, and they must submit, for 
at least the next four years, to see the streets 
of the Greater New York administered as a 
private property by the corporation which 
has administered them so badly and so greatly 
to the discomfort of the citizens in the past. 
Probably legal proof that there was a com- 
mercial contract between Mr. Platt and Mr. 
Croker for the purpose of delivering the city 
over to the two private corporations for pri- 
vate profit never will or can be forthcoming, 
but the circumstantial evidence is adequate 
todo more than raise a well-grounded sus- 
picion. Whether it will be possible for the 
Rapid Transit Commission to do anything 
within the next four years to carry out the 
will of the people, we do not know. The 
character of the membership is such that we 
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may be reasonably assured that, if anything 
can be done, they will do it. The incident, 
however, affords—and it is for this reason that 
we call attention to it—a new illustration of 
the truth which the London « Spectator,” in 
an article not long since quoted by us, pointed 
out very clearly, that the peril to American 
institutions is not primarily from the many, 
the ignorant, and the poor, but from a few 
rich, shrewd, and greedy, who are willing to 
use the public for private profit. 


® 
The French Situation 


The trials, first of Captain Dreyfus and 
lately of Major Esterhazy, have been sur- 
rounded with a mystery which has not only 
baffled the desire for information on the part 
of those outside France, but which has given 
occasion for the gravest suspicions in France. 
Captain Dreyfus, who is a Jew, was, as our 
readers remember, convicted of selling infor- 
mation concerning the military situation in 
France, and is now in solitary confinement 
on an island off French Guiana. He was 
convicted, after a secret trial, it is said, on a 
single paper, which neither he nor his coun- 
sel was allowed to see. The bitter anti- 
Semitic feeling, which is now fully as active 
in France as in Austria, Germany, and other 
countries, has added a mischievous element 
to the situation, and has arrayed against Cap- 
tain Dreyfus a great group of men who care 
nothing for him personally, and nothing about 
his innocence or guilt, but who are against 
him because he is a Jew. On the other hand, 
the Government declares that the evidence 
against Captain Dreyfus was incontrovertible, 
and that it is suppressed only because it is of 
a nature which would disturb the foreign re- 
lations of France if it were disclosed. The 
same element of mystery which enveloped 
the Dreyfus trial also enveloped that of Ester- 
hazy. The charge against him, if reports are 
to be believed, was that he had insulted and 
derided the French army and nation in letters 
written by him. He was last week acquitted. 
While formally the Dreyfus case was not re- 
opened, all the evidence and arguments were 
intimately connected with it. That the popu- 
lar mind is not convinced that final justice 
has been done is shown by the intense excite- 
ment of the past week. It is openly charged 
that Dreyfus is a victim of a conspiracy, and 
Zola, the novelist, has violently assailed the 
Government as the persecutor of an innocent 
man. The Government, it is said, has decided 
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to proceed against Zola. On Monday actual 
rioting occurred in the streets of Paris. A mob 
shouting “ Down with the Jews,” “ Death 
to Zola,” and the like, was dispersed by the 
troops and several persons were injured. 

In these cases, as in the Panama case, 
there has been throughout apparently a lack 
of frankness which gives ground for the 
gravest suspicions ; and the worst feature of 
the present situation in France is the general 
loss of confidence in the governing power. 
The result of the Panama scandals, in which 
so many members of the Assembly were im- 
plicated, was to shake the confidence of the 
country in the integrity of that body, and 
consequently to break its influence. The 
manner in which these trials have been con- 
ducted has shaken very seriously the popular 
confidence in the judiciary system, as well as 
in the magistrates; while the fact that charges 
of betraying military secrets are freely made 
against French officers has struck a blow at 
one of the most sensitive points in the French 
character—its joy and faith in the army. 
For twenty-five years it has been the policy 
of every French Ministry to put the army on 
the strongest possible basis, and to bring it 
up to the highest point of efficiency. The 
nation has come to believe implicitly in the 
strength and integrity of the army ; the cloud- 
ing of its faith in the integrity of the officers 
is a very serious matter. In fact, the situa- 
tion in France to-day is more serious than it 
has been at any previous time. On Mon- 
day the Ministry narrowly escaped an ad- 
verse vote on a test question. Nothing is 
so dangerous as a loss of faith in the au- 
thorities of the State or in the leaders of 
society. This is a lesson which our own 
politicians are very slow to learn. They 
have not yet seen, apparently, that one reason 
for the great vote cast against Mr. McKinley 
a year ago arose from the fact that the 
country is penetrated with the belief that 
the old parties are run by machines, and 
that the machines are fed and supported by 
contributions from certain groups of capital- 
ists and moneyed organizations. This is the 
worst feature of the situation in this country. 
Politicians do not see it, but it hangs over 
their heads like the sword of Damocles. 
There are a great many men who are saying 
that it is better to have an honest government 
than sound currency, if the choice has to be 
made between the two. Our politicians will 
do well to study the situation in France dur- 
ing the next few weeks. 
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The Polychrome Bible 


It is a matter of National congratulation, 
if not of National pride, that the two most 
scholarly works in illustration and interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, though produced by inter- 
national co-operation, have both their origin 
and their supervision largely in the United 
States. The first of these is the Interna- 
tional Commentary, in the origination and 
supervision of which Professor Briggs, of 
Union Theological Seminary, has had so 
large a share. The second is the Polychrome 
Bible, originated and supervised by Professor 
Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins University, 
with the aid of Dr. Horace Howard Furness, 
of Philadelphia. We shall hereafter give to 
our readers some critical estimate of this 
work. We here refer to it as a part of the 
news of the day, and as a book of monu- 
mental importance. 

This work has a double object. It aims 
to represent to the eye by asimple device the 
results of the higher criticism, so far as defi- 
nite results have been reached, respecting 
the material out of which certain books of 
the Old Testament have been composed, and 
approximately the date of their composition. 
While much has “yet to be learned on this 
subject, and while the results reached by 
those who believe in the methods of the 
modern or historical criticism are still repudi- 
ated by those who belong to what we may 
call the traditional school, there are certain 
results respecting date and material which 
may fairly be regarded as agreed upon by 
all those who accept the fundamental pos- 
tulate of the so-called Higher Criticism. 
“ There is,” says Canon Driver, “a large area 
on which the data are clear, and critics are 
agreed. And this area includes many of the 
most important results which criticism has 
reached. There is an area beyond this 
where the data are complicated or ambigu- 
ous. And here it is not more than natural 
that independent judges should differ.” 

It is this general consensus of opinion which 
the Polychrome Bible represents by a very 
simple device invented and patented by Pro- 
fessor Haupt. For this purpose the transla- 
tion of the original is printed on backgrounds 
of different colors—hence the name Poly- 
chrome, that is, many colors—by which is 
represented to the eye the judgment of the 
editor, which may generally be regarded as 
the judgment of the school of Higher Criti- 
cism, respecting the source of the passage and 
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The Polychrome Bible 


the probable date“of its composition. That 
in doing this the editors have not given any 
free range to their fancy is indicated by their 
treatment of the Book of Psalms. The Book 
of Psalms was the hymn-book of the_ second 
Temple ; all the Psalms are printed, therefore, 
on one background, representing the date of 
the book as acollection. No attempt is made to 
represent the suppositions of various editors 
as to the probable date of particular Psalms. 

More important, to our thinking, than the 
polychrome printing is the new translation. 
This is not a revision of the old translation. 
lis basis is the original Hebrew, and the 
object of the editors is to render that Hebrew 
in the best English of to-day, and in such 
forms as will indicate as far as possible the 
distinctive quality of the original composition. 
We can perhaps best illustrate this aspect of 
the work by printing here in parallel columns 
a“proverbial poem ” from the twenty-eighth 
chapter of Isaiah, verses 23-29: 
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disregard of rhythmical conditions in its use 
of English; in brief, its too scholastic liter- 
alism. Dr. Furness is probably the foremost 
Shakespearean scholar in the world, and it 
would be difficult to find any one either 
in England or America better equipped for 
the work of a collaborator with Hebrew 
scholars in the endeavor to translate ancient 


Hebrew 


literature into modern classical 


English. 
There are doubtless those who will feel, 
though they do not state, an objection to any 


such work as this. 


The same objection to 


a translation of the Bible reappears from 


age to age. 


Jerome met it in preparing the 


Vulgate, Wycliffe and Tyndall in prepar- 
ing their translations into the English ver- 
nacular, Luther in preparing his into the 
German vernacular, and the committee of 
English and American scholars who pre- 


pared the Revised Version. 


Doubtless cer- 


tain forms of words acquire a kind of sacred- 










PROVERBIAL POEM 


Authorized Version. 

23 § Give ye ear, and hear my voice; hearken, 
and hear my speech. 

24 Doth the plowman plow all day to sow? 
doth he open and break the clods of his ground ? 

25 When he hath made plain the face thereof, 
doth he not cast abroad the fitches, and scatter 
the cummin, and cast in the principal wheat and 
the appointed barley and the rie in their place ? 

26 For his God doth instruct him to discre- 
tion, avd doth teach him. 

27 For the fitches are not threshed with a 
threshing instrument, ‘neither is a cart wheel 
turned about upon the cummin ; but the fitches 
—- out with a staff, and the cummin with 
a rod. . 

28 Bread corn is bruised ; because he will not 
ever be threshing it, nor break #¢ with the wheel 
of his cart, nor bruise it «tk his horsemen. 

29 This also cometh forth from the Lorp of 
hosts, which is wonderful in counsel, avd excel- 
lent in working. 


23 
24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


Polychrome Bible. 
Listen, and hear ye my voice, 
Attend, and hear ye my speech. 
Is the ploughman never done with his plough 
ing, 
With the opening and harrowing of ground ? 
Does he not, when its surface is leveled, 
Scatter fennel, and sow cummin broadcast, 
And duly set wheat there and barley, 
And for its border plant spelt ? 
It is JHVH who has taught these right courses, 
It is his God who has trained him. 


We do not thresh fennel with sledges, 

Nor are cart-wheels rolled over cummin, 
But fennel is threshed with a staff, 

And cummin is threshed with a rod. 
Do we ever crush bread-corn to pieces ? 

Nay, the threshing goes not on for ever, 
But when over it cart-wheels are driven, 

Or sledges, our care is never to crush it. 
This also from JHVH proceeds : 

Wonderful counsel, great wisdom has He. 





The list of Biblical scholars who unite in 
this work includes certainly some of the most 
eminent in two continents. Among them 
are Drs. Driver, of Oxford, George A. 
Smith, of Glasgow, George F. Moore, of 
Andover, T. K. Cheyne, of Oxford, C. H. 
Comill, of Konigsberg, W. H. Ward, of the 
New York “Independent,” C. H. Toy, of 
Harvard University, E. L. Curtis, of Yale 
University, W. R. Harper, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, J. Wellhausen, of G6ttingen. The 
selection of Dr. Furness is, we think, par- 
\cularly felicitous. The great criticism on 
te Revised Version is its too frequent 


ness through association, and this is dis- 


turbed by any change in the form. 


This is 


pre-eminently true of certain special pas- 
sages, such as the Twenty-third Psalm. 
For this reason the older versions will prob- 
ably retain their places for a long time 
to come in the liturgical services of the 


Church. 


But what Paul said respecting 


the gift of tongues is equally applicable to 
archaic translations of the Bible: “ Except 
ye utter by the tongue words easy to be un- 
derstood, how shall it be known what is 


spoken ?” 


There are parts of the Bible which 


in the old version are almost as if they were 
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written in an unknown tongue, and which can 
become truly intelligible only in new forms. 
This is sometimes true of whole books, such 
as the Book of Job and the Song of Songs. 
An illustration is afforded of the gain in 
lucidity in single passages, which is possible 
through a new translation, in the Proverbial 
Poem which we have given above from Isaiah. 
Indeed, it is sometimes desirable to break 
the old form, despite the shock to reverence, 
in order that life may be ministered to, as the 
alabaster box was broken that the fragrance 
of the ointment might fill the house. So the 
destruction of the Jewish Temple promoted 
the world-wide diffusion of all that was best 
and divinest in Judaism. Soa break of the 
old English form may well be expected to aid 
in bringing home to the consciousness the 
divine meaning of the original. 

We repeat that it is a matter of National 
congratulation, if not of National pride, that 
there have been found in America the cap- 
ital necessary for so great an undertaking, a 
considerable proportion of the individual 
scholars to do the work, and the special lead- 
ers to direct and to perfect it. 


@ 


Culture and Work 
The Man in the Work 


The general mind has a kind of divination 
which discovers itself in those comments, 
criticisms, and judgments which pass from 
man to man through a wide area and some- 
times through long periods of time. The 
opinion which appears at first glance to be a 
piece of materialism often shows, upon closer 
study, an element of idealism or a touch of 
spiritual discernment. It is a common thing, 
for instance, to say of a man that he lives in 
his works; as if the enduring quality of his 
fame rested in and was dependent upon the 
tangible products of his genius or his skill. 
There is truth in the phrase even when its 
scope is limited to this obvious meaning; but 
there is a deeper truth behind the truism; 
the truth that a man lives in his works, not 
only because they commemorate but because 
they express him. They are products of his 
skill; but they are also the products of his 
soul, The man is revealed in them, and 
abides in them, not as a statue in a temple 
but as a seed in the grain and the fruit. 
They have grown out of him, and they un- 
cover the secrets of his spiritual life. No 
man can conceal himself from his fellows; 
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everything he fashions or creates interprets 
and explains him. 

This deepest significance of work has always 
been divined even when it has not been clearly 
perceived. Men have understood that there 
is a spiritual quality even in the most material 
products of a man’s activity, and, even in 
ruder times, they have discerned the inner 
relation of the things which a man makes 
with the man himself. In our time, when 
the immense significance of this essential 
harmony between spirit and product has been 
accepted as a guiding principle in historic 
investigation, the stray spear-head and broken 
potsherd are prized by the anthropologist, 
because a past race lives in them, The low. 
est and commonest kind of domestic vessels 
and implements disclose to the student of 
to-day not only the stage of manual skill 
which their makers had reached, but also the 
general ideas of life which these makers held, 
When it comes to the higher products, char- 
acter, temperament, and genius are discerned 
in mutilated fragment. The line on an um 
reveals the spirit of the unknown sculptor 
who cut it out of the enduring stone. It has 
often been said that if every memorial of the 
Greek race save the Parthenon had perished, 
it would still be possible to gain a clear and 
true impression of the spiritual condition and 
quality of that race. 

The great artists are the typical and repre- 
sentative men of the race, and whatever is true 
of them is true, in a lesser degree, of men in 
general. There is in the work of every great 
sculptor, painter, writer, composer, architect, 
a distinctive and individual manner so marked 
and unmistakable as to identify the man when- 
ever and wherever a bit of his work appears. 
If a statue of Phidias were to be found with- 
out any mark of the sculptor upon it, there 
would be no delay in determining whose work 
it was; no educated musician would be un- 
certain for a moment about a composition of 
Wagner’s if he heard it for the first time with- 
out knowledge of its source ; nor would a short 
story from the hand of Hawthorne remain 
unclaimed a day after its publication. Now, 
this individual manner and quality, so evident 
that it is impossible not to recognize it when- 
ever it appears, is not a trick of skill: it has 
its source in a man’s temperament and genius: 
itis the subtlest and most deep-going disclosure 
of hisnature. In so far asa spiritual quality 
can be contained and expressed in any form 
of speech known among men—and all the 
arts are forms of speech—that which is most 
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ecret and sacred in a man is freely given to 


sfhe world in his work. 


Work is sacred, therefore, not only because 
is the fruit of self-denial, patience, and toil, 


J, but because it uncovers the soul of the worker. 
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We deal with each other on so many planes, 
d have so much speech with each other 
bout things of little moment, that we often 
bse the sense of the sanctity which attaches 

9 personality whenever it appears. There 
ome moments, however, when some intimate 
xperience is confided to us, and then, in the 
pause of talk, we become aware that we are 
n presence of a human soul behind the famil- 
ar face of our friend, and that we are on 
holy ground. In such moments the quick 
motion, the sudden thrill, bear eloquent wit- 
ness to that deeper and diviner life in which 
e all share, but of which we rarely seem 
pware. This perception of the presence of a 
man's soul comes to us when we stand before 
bh true work of art. We not only uncover 
pur heads, but our hearts are uncovered as 
yell. Here is one who through all his skill 
speaks to us in a language which we under- 
stand, but which we rarely hear. A great 
work of art not only liberates the imagina- 
ion but the heart as well, for it speaks to us 
more intimately than our friends are able to 
speak, and that reticence which holds us back 
om perfect intercourse when we look into 
ach other’s faces vanishes. A few lines read 
n the solitude of the woods, or before the 
ppen fire, often kindle the emotion and im- 
kgination which slumber within us; in com- 
panionship with the greatest minds our shyness 
anishes; we not only take but give with 
unconscious freedom. When we reach this 
sage we have reached the man who not only 
ives by but in the work, and whose innermost 
lature speaks to us and confides in us through 
he form of speech which he has chosen. 

The higher the quality of the work, the 
‘learer the disclosure of the spirit which fash- 
oned it and gave it the power to search and 
iberate. The plays of Sophocles are, in 
any ways, the highest and most representa- 
ive products of the Greek literary genius ; 
hey show that genius at the moment when all 
's qualities were in harmony and perfectly 
alanced between the spiritual vision which it 
omed of life, and the art form to which it 
mmits that precious and impalpable pos- 

One of the distinctive qualities of 
hese plays is their objectivity ; their detach- 
nt from the words and experiences of the 

This detachment is so complete 
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that at first glance every trace of the drama- 
tist seems erased. But there are many 
passages besides the famous lines descrip 
tive of the grove at Colonus which be- 
tray the personality behind the plays; and, 
studied more closely, the very detachment of 
the drama from the dramatist is significant 
of character. In the poise, harmony, ana 
balance of these beautiful creations there is 
revealed the instinct for proportion, the self- 
control, and the subordination of the parts to 
the whole which betray a nature committea 
by its very instincts to a passionate devotion 
to beauty. In one of the poems of our own 
century which belongs in the first rank of 
artistic achievements, “In Memoriam,” the 
highest themes are touched with the strength 
of one who knows how to face the problems 
of life with impartial and impersonal courage, 
and with the tenderness of one whose own 
heart has felt the immediate pressure of these 
tremendous questions. So every great work 
whether personal or impersonal in intention, 
conveys to the intelligent reader an impres- 
sion of the thought behind the skill, and of 
the character behind the thought. Goethe 
frankly declared that his works constituted 
one great confession. All work is confession 
and revelation as well. 


® 


The Outlook Vacation 
Fund 


A Change in its Administration 

The Outlook Vacation Fund had its begin- 
ning in 1888, when a postal card came to the 
office of The Outlook asking how a vacation 
could be secured for a girl of fourteen, who, 
the doctors said, would die if she were not 
sent to the country. This child had worked 
for two years in a factory, and had been for 
the winter the only breadwinner in a family 
offour. The card was published, because the 
editors believed that some one of the readers 
of The Outlook (then The Christian Union) 
would offer to give the child a home for two 
weeks or longer in the country; it knew of 
no other method whereby a vacation could be 
secured. The response was so generous that 
thirteen young girls were sent to Orange 
County to a farm-house * 2ar the country resi- 
dence of the late Lawson Valentine, then 
President of the Outlook Company. The 
response in money was not more surprising 
than the number of offers of the most gen- 
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erous hospitality. Forty-five homes were 
opened to receive this one tired, overworked 
child. This result gave The Outlook a per- 
ception, for the first time, of the opportunity 
it possessed to provide, on the one hand, what 
was needed by working-girls, and, on the other, 
an outlet for an expression of the generous 
sympathy of its readers. In 1889 arrange- 
ments were made with the Associations of 
Working-Girls’ Clubs of New York and 
Brooklyn to divide the fund provided by the 
readers of The Outlook between the two Asso- 
ciations, each maintaining a vacation home 
on Long Island. In 1891 the Working- 
Girls’ Vacation Society of New York, whose 
work had then become known to The Outlook, 
was selected as the medium through which 
to expend the Vacation Fund, or such part of 
the Fund as it seemed wise, in the judgment 
of The Outlook, to use in the interests of the 
working-girls of New York. Since that time 
The Outlook has given almost the entire pro- 
ceeds of the Fund to the Working-Girls’ Vaca- 
tion Society. It has also taken care of individ- 
ual cases which did not naturally fall under the 
charge of the Society, but which, it believed, 
if the contributors to this Fund could be 
consulted, would be chosen as their special 
beneficiaries. The readers of The Outlook 
have almost wholly furnished four houses, 
namely, “ Cherry Vale” at Greenwich, Conn., 
““Elmcote ” at Chester, Orange County, N. Y., 
and “Hillcrest” and “Uplands” at Santa 
Clara in the Adirondacks, under the admin- 
istration of the Working-Girls’ Vacation So- 
ciety. Even this does not express the whole 
generosity of its readers to this Fund. Last 
year the Fund provided a trained nurse 
for the working-girls of New York, and the 
services for two evenings each week of a 
physician. Almost every room in each of the 
four Vacation Houses bears evidence to the 
interest of some friend of working-girls who 
wished to make these Vacation Houses more 
beautiful by a sp:cial gift. Pictures, casts, 
embroidered articles, toilet articles for the 
bureau, tidies for chairs, have all been pro- 
vided by special and separate friends. During 
1897 the contributions to the Outlook Vaca- 
tion Fund amounted to $11,512.77. 

With this generous climax to our readers’ 
ten years of benevolence the Outlook Vaca- 
tion Fund has grown to such proportions as 
to make it seem wise to turn over its entire 
administration to the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society of this city, without whose co-operation 
in the past such results as the Outlook Vacation 
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Fund has accomplished would not have been 
possible. We have endeavored to administer 
the trust. imposed on us by our readers, so far 
as it was possible, to bring to the working. 
girls of New York vot only health and recrea. 
tion, but also new conceptions of life, new 
standards of beauty, and new ideals of home, 
The managers of the Working-Girls’ Vaca. 
tion Society have been in hearty and gener. 
ous agreement with us in carrying out these 
aims. We urge our readers, believing that 
their generosity will not be less in the future 
than it has been in the past, to continue their 
support of this work by direct contributions to 
the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society. 

That Society is the one organization in New 
York which devotes its energies to providing 
vacations for any and every girl whose physical 
condition demands a vacation under the best 
possible conditions; it is absolutely non-sec. 
tarian; it knows no creed but the need of the 
working-girl. The two houses in the Adiron- 
dacks, the gift of Mr. George E. Dodge, which 
stand to-day as perfectly equipped vacation 
houses as can be-found in the country, are 
specially designed for working-girls threat 
ened with the scourge of tuberculosis. One 
of the houses remains open all winter, having 
the services of a physician. The expenses of 
such a house are great. Our readers have 
made it possible to keep this house open this 
winter ; its future support, as well as that of the 
other vacation houses, will depend not a little 
on the generosity of the readers of The Outlook 
and the friends that The Outlook has made 
for the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society. As 
The Outlook stated last summer, thirteen 
years of experiment and experience have 
qualified the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society 
to do its work thoroughly and well. It has 
the best-equipped houses in the country for 
its peculiar work, and it deserves the support 
of the readers of The Outlook. Above all 
this and beyond this are the needs of the 
working-girls in this great city; not only the 
health, but the lives of hundreds of working: 
girls and those dependent upon them will be 
influenced by the generous response of the 
readers of The Outlook to their need. Th¢ 
office of the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society, 
of which Mrs. William Herbert is President, 
Miss Edith Bryce the Treasurer, and Mrs. 
Richard Irvin the Secretary, is at 222 West 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York City; to this 
address hereafter our readers should send all 
contributions to and letters concerning the 
Vacation Fund, 
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new 
ome, 
‘aca. T HE general scheme of Traveling Li- 
ener- brary work has been made every- 
these where familiar by the enterprise 
that Bcarried on in New York through the inspira- 
uture H tion and personal guidance of Mr. Melville 
their Dewey, of Albany. The Wisconsin plan 
ns to Bis believed to be unique in at least two par- 
ticulars—faithful local supervision and wise 
and enthusiastic State superintendence. The 
Wisconsin Library Commission is a board 
consisting of five persons—the President of 
the State University, the State Superi.- 
tendent of Schools, the Secretary of the State 
Historical Society, and two others appointed 
by the Governor, the first three being mem- 
bers ex officio. The amountof $4,000 a year 
is appropriated from the funds of the State 
to pay the salaries and incidental expenses of 
the Secretary and Librarian, who look after 
the general work of assisting small towns to 
establish and maintain free libraries, but have 
ses of been especially empowered and instructed to 
have foster the new plan of Free Traveling Libra- 
n this Mries, Senator J. H. Stout, the Chairman of 
ofthe Mthe State Commission, is also the generous 
little founder of the free libraries of Dunn County. 
itlook where the movement was first inaugurated. 
made ln Wood and Chippewa Counties a similar 
As@plan has been instituted, and action is con- 
irteen Mtemplated in many other localities. The 
have Miconditions could not be more favorable for a 
ociety thorough trial of the system than in Dunn 
t has fi County, Senator Stout sparing neither funds 
ry for nor personal pains, and the local superin- 
ipport Btendent being equally enthusiastic and self- 
we all sacrificing. Mr. F. A. Hutchins, also, Sec- 
of theBretary and General Superintendent of the 
ly the MState work, is a man of the most exalted 
rking- [missionary spirit in his chosen field. The 
vill be Mabel Tainter Free Library, at Menomonie, 
of thel has been made the county headquarters, and 
The contains from 6,000 to 7,000 volumes, but has 
ociety@ not been patronized as largely as could be 
sident desired from the rural districts, owing both 
| Mrs. ito distance and to want of interest on the part 
West bf the most needy localities. 
to this Dunn County is about two-thirds as large 
ond all Has the State of Rhode Island, but has less 
g the Mithan 25,000 inhabitants. Of these about 
$000 reside in or near the city of Menomonie. 
The 16,000 who constitute the field of the 
Traveling Libraries live in isolated farm 
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Traveling Libraries in Wisconsin 
By the Rev. J. W. White 


neighborhoods and small hamlets, of which 
there are none in the county containing more 
than three or four hundred inhabitants. Out 
of the 16,000 people of the county not more 
than 1,000 are communicants of any church, 
Protestant or Catholic—about one-fourth the 
average proportion in the country in general. 
Few church buildings -are met with, school 
buildings being used for occasional services. 
Perhaps one-half the population are of foreign 
extraction—Germans and _ Scandinavians. 
The assessed valuation of the entire property 
of the county outside the city of Menomonie 
is only three and one-half millions—probably 
about half its actual value. The people, 
though for the most part poor, are generally 
thrifty and eager for improvement. 

In May, 1896, sixteen libraries were sent 
out, each consisting of thirty volumes, in a 
neat and substantial traveling case, with stout 
doors, lock, and handles, ready for transporta- 
tion at a moment’s notice. For each a local 
association was organized, one dollar paid as 
a guaranty of responsibility and interest, to 
cover repairs on books and expense of trans- 
portation; anda librarian chosen who should 
not only care for the books and keep the 
records of borrowings, but serve as a mis- 
sionary to encourage the use of the library in 
all practicable ways. About half the stations 
were located in homes, the remainder in 
country stores, post-offices, and one in a rail- 
way depot. One librarian was a milkman, 
who thus delivered the books, dispensed “ the 
sincere milk of the word,” as well as lacteal 
fluid of a bovine origin. Everywhere the 
effect was at once apparent. It cleared the 
railway station and the country store from 
their customary gang of loungers and semi- 
vagrants, and substituted a bevy of studious, 
eager-faced learners. One saloon-keeper, in 
another county, wanted to have the library 
located in his saloon to help him draw the 
boys. In the home the library has always 
the place of honor, and the privilege of caring 
for it is eagerly sought for. Its very presence 
in the parlor is a silent witness for higher 
living, tends to banish cheap prints and stiff 
portraits from the walls, and kindle the germs 
of a taste for artistic decoration. 

The loving care displayed by the borrowers 
for the books is remarkable. During the 
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sixteen months not a book was lost and only 
two or three noticeably defaced, out of about 
1,400 in circulation some portion of the period. 
When a country store, used as a library 
station, took fire, the first merchandise to be 
anxiously sought and rescued was, of course, 
the library. The scholars and teachers in the 
district schools, which are especially excellent 
in this county, have proved most active and 
valued allies in this work of disseminating 
good literature. The State Superintendent, 
on his occasional visits, is greeted as a per- 
sonal friend and benefactor by the boys and 
girls whose lives have already been so much 
expanded by the visions caught from books. 
In a Norwegian neighborhood, close by a 
library station, the writer saw one of the new 
books in the hands of a young daughter of 
the Vikings, who, while watching a herd of 
cattle by the roadside, was eagerly perusing 
one of Boyesen’s charming stories of adven- 
ture, thus kindling afresh the best spirit of 
old Norway in the new America. 

The sixteen original libraries were within 
a year increased to thirty-seven, with thirty- 
four constantly in use, the number of volumes 
being increased to forty. The libraries are 
usually retained for five or six months, then 
returned to Menomonie, where two libraries 
are always kept ready for exchange at a 
moment’s notice. Popular magazines are also 
collected in large quantities, and find a con- 
stant demand. 

The selection of the books has been a labor 
of love,and all the wisdom of expert libra- 
rians has been given to it, with a view to 
using nothing short of the very best, and at 
the same time exciting the appetite for read- 
ing in the indifferent. Recent works on a 
wide variety of subjects, suited to the needs 
of young and old, were especially aimed at. 
Children’s books have been increasingly in- 
cluded, as the few and sometimes poorly 
selected schcol libraries failed entirely to 
satisfy the demand. The following list, taken 
at random, of a sample library shows that no 
reader of books, however well informed, could 
fail to find in it something fresh and vitalizing, 
and no one with a germ of interest could 
fail to be stimulated to a desire to read: 

STOUT FREE TRAVELING LIBRARY NO. 26 

Davis—Stories of the United States for the 
Youngest Readers. 

Beebe and Kingsley — First 
Reader. 

Eggleston—First Book in American History. 

Eggleston—Stories of Great Americans for 
Little Americans. 


Year Nature 
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Scudder—Verse and Prose for Beginnets. [two at 
Lane —Stories for Children. limit 0 
Lang—-The Blue Fairy Book. aa 
Aldrich—The Story of a Bad Boy. Libr 
Alcott—Little Women. trainin 
Poulsson—In the Child’s World. and fr 
Pyle—Men of Iron. ead b 
Coffin—Boys of ’76. et 
St. Nicholas Magazine, 1895 ; two bound part banque 
Waite—A Boy’s Workshop. ment ¢ 
Repplier—A Book of Famous Verse. them a 
Barnes—Midshipman Farragut. of man 
Scudder—George Washington. : 
Wiggin—Polly Oliver’s Problem. Literar 
Deland—Oakleigh. already 
Andrews—Ten Boys of Long Ago. the lib 
Stevenson—Treasure Island. hecome 
Furneaux— Outdoor World. se 
Champlin—Cyclopedia of Games and Sport ual life 
3olton—Girls who Became Famous. It se 
Lodge—Daniel Webster. full ca 
Parkman—La Salle and the Discovery of thg,. | 

Great West. : intellec 
Rorer—Philadelphia Cook Book. value a 
Myers—General History. ae 
Ball—Starland. which 
Cochrane—Wonders of Modern Mechanism. drive 1] 
McCaskey (Ed.)—Franklin Square Song Co 

lection No. 1. duce for 
Dole—The American Citizen. ing as t 
Peary—My Arctic Journal. to some 
Custer—Boots and Saddles. > He 
Habberton— Helen’s Babies. ‘eee ca 

SIONS ¢ 


Burnham—Next Door. 
Mulock—John Halifax. 
Blackmore—Lorna Doone. 
Cooper—Last of the Mohicans. 
Scott—Ivanhoe. 





Valuable reports and public documents 
secured to be kept under care of the librariat 
Books on practical subjects, like domest 
science and agriculture, somewhat avoide 
at first, find increasing numbers of reade 
Electricity, mechanics, history, and biograp 
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are especially popular with boys. Some @sun is t 
the leaders in circulation are: Miss Alcott being to 
“Old-Fashioned Girl,” Aldrich’s « Story of Mat all ple 
Bad Boy,” Barr's “ Bow of Orange Ribbon§f nagiri (0 
Eggleston’s stories and histories. It is thougl of Bomb 
worth while to note that Riis’s “ Children @ alayas ir 
the Poor” and “ How the Other Half Lives o'clock i 














are popular in farmers’ homes. over the 


The second and third issues of the librariff less skie; 
showed an increase of circulation of aboff astronon 
thirty-three per cent. on the average, soMM havea th 
libraries having more than doubled t@ characte 
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number of issues. The average number 
borrowers is forty, representing a much larg 
number of readers; and the avcrage cit 
lation is 212 in the five or six mont 
reported. The thirty-four libraries constat 
in the field will show an annual circulati 
of from 10,000 to 12,000 volumes. Atle 
twenty more libraries could be profitably us4 
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The Eclipse of the Sun 


in the county, as it is found that a radius of 
two and a half to three miles is the practical 
jimit of their influence. 

Library institutes have been held for the 
training of the local librarians; round tables 
and free discussions conducted, and papers 
read by the best experts in the State; while a 
banquet and social reunion complete the enjoy- 
ment of these delightful occasions and make 
them a memorable event in the isolated lives 
of many of these worthy and humble workers. 
Literary clubs and reading societies are 
already being organized in connection with 
the library stations, which are thus likely to 
become centers of higher social and intellect- 
ual life. 

It seems evident that here, if worked to its 
full capacity, is a new form of social and 
intellectual evangelism cf the very highest 
value and significance. 

1, The dullness and monotony of farm life, 
which develop so many cases of insanity, 
drive the young to the larger towns, and pro- 
duce forms of vice and wickedness as degrad- 
ing as those of the great cities, may find here, 
to some extent, a corrective and.cure. 

2, Here is an aid to the work of home mis- 
sions and an auxiliary to the country church 
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of limitless possibilities, and an antidote to low 
amusements and ignorant revivalism, always 
the bane of pioneer regions. 

3. Here is possibly a unifying and Ameri- 
canizing center among the heterogeneous life 
of the Western States. 

4. Here is, perhaps, a cure for the Populist 
craze and similar social epidemics, which 
often find their prjncipal breeding-places in 
remote farm neighborhoods, and which, if un- 
checked, threaten the stability of our political 
institutions. 

5. Here is an intellectual force of the 
greatest value to the young, opening to them 
the best thoughts of the ages, creating a 
desire for reading, and at the same time 
restricting it to right proportions of fiction, 
history, and solid literature. The wholesale 
devouring of fiction in the cities by the boys 
and girls is a source of alarm to every 
thoughtful mind, and to be classed with the 
use of chewing-gum and cigarettes. Here, 
in Free Traveling Library work, in the rural 
districts, the quantity and quality of reading 
are both regulated, each department of 
thought has its due share, and the young 
reader is led step by step to choose and love 
the best. 


of the Sun 


By David P. Todd 


Professor of Astronomy in Amherst College 


T three o'clock on the morning of the 
date of this issue of The Outlook (22d 
January, 1898) a great eclipse of the 

sun is taking place in India, that luminary 
being totally obscured for about two minutes 
at all places along a line stretching from Rat- 
nagiri (on the west coast and 150 miles south 
of Bombay) northeasterly and across the Him- 
alayas into central China. The time is one 
o'clock in the afternoon out there; and passes 
over the railroads, with a guarantee of cloud- 
less skies, have been promised all the visiting 
astronomers. These knowledgeful gentlemen 
havea theory that celestial phenomena of this 
character are caused by the moon’s coming 
directly in between earth and sun; but India’s 
swarthy natives know better: it is Rahu, the 
tread dragon, they say, who is trying to 
swallow the “lord of day.” For when they 
beat upon tomtoms, and otherwise create a 
prodigious din to frighten him away, does 
mt he always decamp forthwith? Their 


theory of the solar corona, while equally friv- 
olous no doubt, travelers have not told us; 
but fully to investigate in scientific fashion the 
cause of its still mysterious light is the vazsox 
@étre of all the expeditions that have during 
recent months been journeying Indiaward. 
None have set out from the Eastern part of 
our country, news of the unabating . black 
plague having perhaps dampened ardor for 
searching solar secrets ; but from the Califor- 
nia coasttwohavegone. One is from the Lick 
Observatory, in charge of Professor Camp- 
bell, an able spectroscopist, who will attempt 
to ascertain the corona’s speed of rotation, 
and to obtain large-size pictures. The other. 
led by Mr. Burckhalter, of the Chabot Observ- 
atory at Oakland, will test his ingenious in- 
vention of rapidly whirling and multi-figured 
fans, which revolve in front of the sensitive 
film. Thereby he hopes to secure on a single 
plate a perfect picture of the corona, correctly 
timed in every part; for the inner corona is 
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so bright that, if not screened off, its highly 
actinic light burns out the film of any plate ex- 
posed long enough to have caught the feebly 
luminous outlying streamers. Of the novel 
experiments tried on the India eclipse, this 
is among the most promising. 

From Japan a party in charge of Professor 
Teras, of the Imperial Observatory at Tokyo, 
goes equipped with a splendid Brashear lens 
of eight inches diameter, which ought to shed 
new light on the outer corona, visualized as 
yet but a few times, and never satisfactorily 
photographed. In addition to home parties, 
of which there are several, comprising both 
native and colonial astronomers, the joint 
committee of the Royal Society and the Royal 
Astronomical Society has sent out three ex- 
peditions, one in charge of Sir Norman 
Lockyer, which is established on the coast 
and ably seconded by the willing officers and 
crew of a British man-of-war. Sir Norman's 
attack on the corona is conducted with the 
main view of confirming his own theories of 
the sun’s constitution, to which not all astron- 
omers accord entire assent, Inland at one 
station are Mr. Christie, Asttonomer Royal, 
representing the Greenwich Observatory, aad 
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Professor Turner, that of Cambridge, Eng. 
land; and at another Mr. Newall and Captain 
Hill, R.E.—all eclipse-observers of much ex. 
perience. Also Dr. Copeland, Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland, is located in the central 
provinces with a forty-foot telescope, probably 
the largest in the field. Popular interest in 
these striking occurrences of the sky is no. 
ticeably on the increase, “ Cook’s “Indian 
Tours” being suitably adjusted for eclipse. 
viewers this winter, so advertisements in Eng. 
lish magazines tell us. The British Astro. 
nomical Association, too, has sent out an 
ample party, chiefed by Mr. Maunder, of the 
Royal Observatory, who is accompanied by 
his wife. This expedition is expected to sub. 
divide into several distinct parties. Mr, 
Thwaites, in charge of one, will conduct an 
important test of a new triple object-glass in 
photographing the c>rona; and another am. 
bitious member contemplates a fearless aim 
at the silent streamers with a powerful kine. 
matograph, which can take five or six photo- 
graphs a second. All told, this generous 
array of expert talent should yield a harvest 
of solar fact which will help toward clarifying 
the much-confused field of solar fancy. 


The Life and Letters of Paul 


IV.—The Early Church! 
By Lyman Abbott 


There lies the letter, but it is not he 
As he retires into himself and is; ‘ 
Sender and Sent-to go to make up this 
The offspring of their union. 


HIS, which is Lord Tennyson’s canon 
for the interpretation of letters,? is 
to no later author more applicable 


than to Paul. 
theological treatises. 


1 Lest the view of the early Church taken in this paper 
might be regarded as Congregational, it is proper to say 
that authority for most of the statements involved in it 
‘may be found in Dean Alford’s ‘Greek. Testament,” 
Dean Stanley’s “Christian Institutions,” Dr. Hort’s 
“ The Christian Ecclesia,” Professor Hatch’s “ Influ- 
ence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the Christian 
Church,” “ The Organization of the Early Christian 
Churches,” by the same author, Bishop fAgniioot 
‘The Christian Ministry,” and Professor A. V. G. Al- 
len’s “Christian Institutions.” These are all Episcopal 
scholars of acknowledged authority in the department 
of Church history. It may be a said that now sub- 
stantially all scholars who treat ecclesiastical history as 
other history is treated by scientific scholars, that is, as a 
development, agreein the general view underlying the 
picture of the early churches presented inthis paper. For 
the —— view the student may be referred to “‘ The 
Church and the Ministry,” by Canon Gore, and “ Sacer- 
dotalism,” by — Knox-Little. 

2 From an “* mpablished Sonnet,” in Preface to Mem- 
oir of Alfred Lord Tennyson by his son, 


These letters of his are not 
They are true letters, 


written by one who possessed the true orator: 
ical temperament, who wrote always for 
immediate effect, and in the study of whose 
letters “ Sender and Sent-to” must be alike 
studied. Later, as we consider the separate 
letters, we shall have occasion to study the 
idiosyncrasies of the separate churches. But 
before we do that we must try to conceive 
and portray the characteristics which they 
had in common. 

When we speak of a church, we think of a 
highly organized body, Presbyterian or Epis: 
copal or Congregational or Roman Catholic, 
with a clearly defined ecclesiastical power 
vested somewhere—in the congregation, or 
the session, or the wardens, or the priest: 
with officers elected to perform certain speci: 
fied functions; with a creed, written or tradi: 
tional, long or short; and with some order of 
service or ritual, simple or complex. And 
when we read that Paul wrote letters to the 
churches, we imagine such organizations 3 
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The Life and Letters of Paul. 


now exist—Congregational or Presbyterian 
or Episcopal or Papal. 

But, in fact, there was no wéll-organized 
body of Christians whatever when Paul be- 
gan his missionary tour, and certainly none 
during the earlier years of his missionary 
tour, when he wrote the first of his letters. 
The latest of his letters was written probably 
about A.D. 68,1 and the church did not come 
into any definite organization before the mid- 
dle of the second century, probably not so 
early as that. 

Christ formed no ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. This is not equivalent to saying that 
he formed no church—a question I do not 
consider: but he prescribed no rules for 
church government. Twice, and twice only, 
he referred to a church, but in prophetic 
terms, as to something future; but how it 
was to be organized, what were to be its 
officers, and what its functions and its duties, 
he never said. He appointed no officers. 
Once, in Galilee, he sent twelve of his disci- 
ples to preach in the villages, while he 
preached in the cities. Once, in Perea, a 
larger district, with a more scattered and di- 
verse population, he appointed seventy to go, 
two by two, on a similar itinerant mission. 
But the one organization was, so far as the 
Gospel indicates, as temporary as the other; 
it was created for a particular purpose, and 
ceased to exist when that purpose had been 
served. Christ prescribed no creed, nor 
anything like a creed. He taught truths, 
but he never systematized or formulated 
truth. He prescribed no ritual, and nothing 
like a ritual. His disciples did, indeed, come 
to him once, saying, “ Teach us, Lord, to 
pray ;” and he said, “ After this manner pray : 
Begin with reverence for your Father; then 
ask him for what things you want. Are you 
hungry, ask him for bread; are you per- 
plexed, ask him for guidance ; are you tempted, 
ask him for deliverance; have you sinned, 
ask him for forgiveness. Tell him what 
things you have need of. That is all; that 
is prayer.” We have taken and converted 
this instruction into a liturgy; and we have 
aright so to do. But it is our liturgy, not 
Christ’s, though it is made out of Christ’s 
general instruction. And as he neither framed 
an organization, formulated a creed, nor es- 
tablished a ritual, so he appointed no officers. 
Whatever may be the meaning of the some- 
what enigmatical declaration, “ Thou art 


_——— 


> 
1This is Bishop}Lightfoot’s date ; some scholars would 
but it a little earlier. , 
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Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church,” the immediately succeeding history 
makes it clear that neither Peter nor the rest 
of the twelve thought that it gave him any 
supremacy, or appointed him to any permanent 
office, or conferred on him any power to ap- 
point a successor. 

When Christ died and rose again, his dis- 
ciples were inspired by the resurrection with 
a new hope and a new faith. They did not 
at first lose their Jewish conception of a 
Messiah who was to come in power and 
glory and set the world right. They had 
no conception of any necessity for organiza- 
tion, and they framed and formed none. 
They loved Christ, expected him to come at 
any moment, and in this expectation met 
together in loving fellowship. They had, of 
course, no church buildings. They gener- 
ally met in private houses. Sometimes they 
would get a hall or a school-house; or per- 
haps a whole Jewish synagogue would become 
practically converted to Christianity, and the 
synagogue building would become a Christian 
church. As persecution came on, they car- 
ried their worship on in secret places. Thus 
in time the Catacombs became to them a 
kind of solemn, sacred cathedral. They had 
no ritual. Their meetings were much more 
like modern prayer-meetings than like mod- 
ern church services. They sang together, 
sometimes the Hebrew psalms; sometimes 
some prophet would write a Christian psalm 
or adapt a Hebrew psalm to Christian use. 
They instructed one another. Any one might 
speak; any one might preach. There was 
no ordination ; there were no officers. 

The disciples met usually once a week ; 
sometimes twice a week. The converted Jews 
had for a time two holy days. They kept the 
Sabbath, because that was prescribed for 
them by the old law; but they could not suf- 
fer the day to go by on which Christ had 
risen from the dead; they could not forget 
that glory; and so they met on the first day 
of the week also, and sang hymns of praise to 
their risen Lord, and prayed for his coming 
again in glory and power. So, for a time, in 
the Christian Church, Sabbath and Sunday 
lived together in amity. But as the Church 
was more and more recruited from pagan 
sources and less from Jewish, the Jewish 
Sabbath dropped out and the Christian Sun- 
day took its place. The question is often 
asked, What is the authority for the change 
of day? There is none, except that general 
authority which God has reposed in his 
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children everywhere to worship him accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own conscience 
and in the way that best suits their spiritual 
life. There is nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment a statement of divine authority explic- 
itly given for any change in the day. Those 
who think themselves under obligation to 
maintain the Mosaic law are right in thinking 
they should observe the seventh day rather 
than the first. Sunday belongs to the liberty 
of the children of God. 

The early Christians had no creed. In 
fact, they had no membership; there was 
nothing to belong to. When a man was con- 
verted, he was baptized, not as a condition of 
joining the Church, but as a sign of his pro- 
fession of faith in Christ. When a Roman 
jailer at Philippi was baptized, he was not ad- 
mitted toa church. There was no church at 
Philippi to which he could be admitted. He 
was baptized as a solemn and sacred way of 
declaring his faith in the Messiah. Th’‘s bap- 
tism at first, and for many years, was only of 
adults. At a later period came:in the baptism 
of infant children. Baptism was generally 
by immersion, but it is by no means clear that 
it was ever by submersion. The earliest pic- 
ture we have of baptism is one upon the walls 
of the Catacombs, in which John the Baptist 
and Jesus are represented as standing up to 
their waists in the river Jordan, while John 
pours water on the head of Jesus. It is not 
at all improbable that the earliest form of 
baptism was one which has now utterly gone 
out of use in our churches—a method of 
immersion coupled with pouring. Certainly 
sprinkling was in the Apostolic Church un- 
known. 

The Greeks had their voluntary associa- 
tions, which were sometimes charitable, some- 
times religious, sometimes social. They were 
a festive people, and these gatherings were 
generally accompanied with a meal. The 
Hebrews were also a festive people. Their 
religious forms and ceremonies were accom- 
panied to a remarkable degree with eating. 
They believed in it as a means of unloosen- 
ing the tongue and uniting people in good 
fellowship, and in this they were wise. So 
these early Christians, meeting together in 
private homes, and expecting the coming of 
the Messiah straightway to set the world 
right, not only sang hymns, repeated together 
extracts from the Hebrew psalms, and ad- 
ministered baptism as a sign and token of 
faith in Christ, but sat down to a common 
table together. And when they did thus 
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break bread together, they remembered that 
night when Jesus Christ sat with the twelve, 
and brake bread with them, and passed them 
the bread and the wine. But as yet this 
simple social supper had not become a sacra- 
ment. It was not administered by a priest 
or a minister. No one was appointed for 
that purpose. Even as late as the latter half 
of the second century Tertullian says that 
ordinarily we receive the Eucharist only from 
a clergyman, but in an emergency a layman 
may celebrate as well asa bishop. He was 
more radical than most ministers would ven- 
ture to be in our time. Any one could admin- 
ister baptism. Paul himself was baptized by 
alayman. Any one could preach, and every 
disciple did. The only ordination was that 
well summed up in the Book of Revelation, 
“ Whosoever heareth, let him say, Come.” 
When the disciples were scattered, they went 
everywhere preaching their simple doctrine. 
It does not follow that this pattern is to be 
followed by us now. Preaching has changed 
its character. There are reasons why men 
should be especially educated as preachers. 
There are reasons why the Lord’s supper 
should generally be administered by persons 
appointed for the purpose. But in the prim- 
itive churches the story that the Messiah has 
come, that he has risen from the dead, that 
he will return soon, that he will set the world 
right—any one could tell. A theological ed- 
ucation for such preaching was not required. 

Thus gradually churches grew up. Wher- 
ever there were Christians, they met in some 
private house, talked with one another, sang 
hymns together, sat around a Christian festal 
board, and baptized those who accepted 
Christ as the Messiah. They required no 
ordination for preaching or for the adminis- 
tration of what we now call sacraments. In- 
deed, at first there was necessity for some 
pressure to be brought to bear upon these 
disciples to meet together. They hardly saw 
the necessity for it. They had no conception 
of the work that lay before them. So they 
were exhorted from time to time not to for- 
sake the assembling of themselves together. 
But they were urged to do this, not because 
there was a great work to be done, but 
because the day of the Lord’s coming was at 
hand,! When he came, it was well he should 
find his chosen ones in fellowship and com- 
munion. 

Gradually, however, the necessity for organ- 
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ization impressed itself upon the disciples. 
The first pressure came from the distribution 
of charity. These early Christians were almost 
all of them poor—freedmen, ex-slaves, half 
beggars. It is impossible for us to conceive 
the extent of the poverty in the Roman Em- 
pire. Those from whom the Church was 
chiefly recruited were the poorest of the poor. 
Now and then some rich man also accepted 
Christ as the Messiah. Those who were not 
quite so poor as the poorest contributed of 
their funds, and there began to be a distribu- 
tion of goods. Now that is always a difficult 
thing. Done carelessly, it does more harm 
than good. It provoked the first controversy 
in the Christian Church. The Greeks said, 
“The Hebrews are getting more than their 
share.” And the Hebrews answered them by 
saying, “ We will elect a college exclusively 
of Greeks, seven of them; they shall all be 
Greeks, and they shall take the whole matter 
into their own hands.” And so the first or- 
ganization was made.! 

Growing out of this organization and in 
connection with it, there was also, as these 
assemblies for worship continued, the neces- 
sity of some one to supervise and direct the 
worshiping ; to see that it was done in order ; 
to prevent those from talking who had not 
anything to say—quite an important func- 
tion to be performed at times in religious as 
well as in secular gatherings. Thus there 
came to be an officer in the worshiping as- 
sembly, who had oversight over the worship 
as well as over the charity. Still further 
oversight was required. It was a migratory 
period. Men traveled back and forth—not 
as much as they do now, but still in no small 
measure—and men came from distant com- 
munities, saying, “We are Christians; help 
us.” Just as soon as there was money or 
food to be given, there were tramps ready 
to take it. Then, as now, it became neces- 
sary to have some one with courage and cau- 
tion to see to it that the tramp was a worthy 
tramp, and the beggar a deserving beggar. 
Thus the local church adopted the method 
of giving letters to any one who had been 
accustomed to worship with it; and when a 
man went away from home he took a letter 
from the overseer of his worshiping assembly, 
certifying that he belonged to the brotherhood 
at Ephesus or Rome, or wherever it might 
be. The officer who had the authority to 
grant these letters very soon got, through that, 
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power to determine who should receive the 
letters and who should not. 

Still further, after a little, the preaching 
ceased to be quite so simple as it was at first. 
Letters were written by various Apostles to 
different churches. Accounts were written 
of the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 
These were sent, first to one church and then 
to another; and the churches exchanged 
these letters one with another. There was 
a great deal more of fraud and forgery in that 
time than in ours, and pious forgery and pious 
fraud were not considered altogether illegiti- 
mate. Thus false letters and false histories 
were foisted upon the people. There were 
letters purporting to come from Paul and 
from Peter, which Paul and Peter had never 
seen. It was necessary that some one should 
have charge of the records, and this person 
who had charge of the records would naturally 
exercise some judgment whether the records 
were right or wrong. 

Thus, little by little, power grew in the hands 
of the overseer, or episkofos, as he was called, 
or bishop, as we call him now. At first he was 
the simple pastor, or overseer, or bishop of a 
single church. When the churches came into 
affiliation, he became the bishap of a group of 
churches in a town, and then of a larger dis- 
trict. Thus, gradually, the oversight of the 
churches grew up. First, out of necessity of 
order in worship; next, out of necessity of 
care in the administration of charity; next, 
out of the necessity of determining who were 
members of the nascent organizations ; and, 
finally, out of the necessity of determining 
what were the legitimate documents and the 
real basis of religious instruction. 

In the earlier period the organizations grew 
in different forms, according to different lo- 
calities. Broadly speaking, they were three. 
For these Christians, not having any idea of 
permanent work or permanent organization, 
naturally took on the form of organization 
common in the community in which they hap- 
pened to live. There were three forms of 
organization current in the first century—the 
Jewish, the Greek, and the Roman. The 
Jewish organization was oligarchic. The 
elders, or older men, came by a sort of nat- 
ural prescription to exercise authority in the 
village and in the synagogue. It came to 
them through their character, somewhat as 
chieftainship comes in the North American 
tribes. They were not elected; they were 
not appointed; they grew into their office. 
But, having taken their office, they ruled, 
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They were the judges ; had the power to dis- 
cipline ; controlled the services of the syna- 
gogue; were the governing body. Where a 
Christian church was made largely of Jews, it 
took on the Jewish organization. Then there 
were elders or Aresbuteroi, and these elders 
were themselves the governing body in the 
church. 

Greece, on the other hand, was a democ- 
racy. It is true that it had at this time 
passed under monarchical control, but it is 
also true that it maintained its democratic 
spirit, and, wherever it could, something of 
its democratic institutions. Our town meeting 
may almost be said to be borrowed from the 

‘ early Greek democracies. Where Christians 
were mainly gathered out of a Greek commu- 
nity, they took on the Greek form of organ- 
ization. Then the whole congregation gath- 
ered together; by a show of hands they 
elected their officers ; and these officers exer- 
cised the same kind of authority and control 
which they were accustomed to exercise in 
the Greek associations,} 

In Rome the organization was monarchical ; 
it was centralized. The government was ad- 
ministered on military principles; it was cen- 
tered in one man in each city, one man in 
each province, and, finally, in one man over 
all, the Emperor, who was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Empire. Where the church was 
made up of Romans, it took on the Roman 
form. Sometimes the man was elected ; some- 
times he put himself into office by his superior 
influence, his superior power, or his superior 
tact. But, however he secured the office, 
when he secured it, he was recognized, at first 
as the head of the local church; then, subse- 
quently, when one of several churches grew 
into prominence or other churches were organ- 
ized from it, he became the head of the group 
of churches. Thus for a time there were the 
three forms of organization, more or less dif- 
ferentiated—the Jewish, or oligarchic; the 
Greek, or democratic; the Roman, or mon- 
archical. 

When Paul began his preaching, this work 
of organization had not taken place. He 
was himself the instigator and inspirer of 
the life out of which the organization grew. 
He went from city to city and from prov- 
ince to province. At first, as soon as a few 
Christians were gathered together, he left 
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them to tell to others the message he had 
told to them, and went on to the next city. 
And when those who had accepted the 
message gathered together, they framed their 
own organization according to their own 
ideas. As the founder of the little household 
of faith, Paul exerted a potent influence over 
them. When they elected officers, they asked 
his advice. When maladministration crept 
in, he demanded reform, and in no unambig- 
uous terms. But in the main it may be said 
of Paul that he was a poet and a preacher 
rather than an organizer or administrator. 

We are to conceive, then, of Paul as going 
from place to place, gathering a few people 
about him, inspiring them with his enthusiasm 
and his love for Christ, and, in the earlier part 
of his ministry, with his hope of Christ’s imme- 
diate return and the immediate establishment 
of the kingdom of God upon the earth. We 
are to conceive of him as visiting and living 
with these little bands, some of them con- 
verted Jews, more of them converted pagans, 
with no creed, no ritual, no order, nothing 
but a faith and an expectation. We are to 
conce.ve of him as getting word from time to 
time of difficulties which they had encoun- 
tered, of dangers and corruptions and false 
beliefs which had crept in among them, and 
then of his writing letters to them of counsel, 
of friendship, of encouragement, or of rebuke, 
as circumstances demanded. 

These letters of Paul have been studied as 
theological treatises for many years; but they 
are not theological treatises. They are not 
in any proper sense of the term pastoral epis- 
tles or bishop’s letters, written with the au- 
thority of an ecclesiastic to the church over 
which he has a right to exercise control. 
They are not literature and are not to be 
studied as literature. They were not written 
for literary purposes and have not literary 
form. They are letters of a friend written to 
friends. They are personal, affectionate, in- 
dividual. The writer never thought that 
they would last eighteen centuries. He never 
thought that the Christian Church would last 
eighteen centuries. He never conceived for 
a moment that eighteen centuries would pass 
over the world before Christ would come 
again and set all things right. If he had, 
he would have written very different letters. 
They, perhaps, would have been more phil- 
osophical and less fragmentary, but they 
would not have tingled with life and been 
red with his own heart’s blood. 
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Children and Poetry 


By Annie W. McCullough 


ment. The commonplace words of 

their games are sung or chanted, and 
generally rhyme. Even the operation of 
counting by tens in “ hide-and-seek ” is given 
with a certain intonation that is rhythmic if 
not musical. 

There is a great deal said about the 
“poetry of childhood,” by which is meant 
the age which is most poetic. It is a time 
of no responsibilities, a time of innocence and 
purity and guilelessness. It is inevitable 
that this age should pass, that cares should 
come, that a knowledge of the world and its 
prosaic realities should brush off the bloom 
of that unknowing innocence. 

But first we have a serious duty to fulfill 
to that period of childhood, that poetic 
time of life. It is the effort to store the 
young minds with rhythmic interpretations 
of thought and feeling. Alas that we are 
oftener planning to store the young stomachs 
instead! At the most, we are often “ reading 
astory” to the eager little listener. Now 
stories do not cling in our minds like verses. 
It is true, we love the dear old favorites, 
“Jack and the Beanstalk ” and “ Cinderella ” 
and all the rest. But it is the rhymes we 
remember word for word. Generally they 
are Mother Goose jingles, or “ Two Little 
Kittens.” Few, proportionately, are the chil- 
dren that have been brought up on Long- 
fellow or Tennyson or Shakespeare. 

The testimony, however, of these few is 
that they delighted in such mental food. Did 
they understand? Not always, of course, in 
early childhood, but they delighted in the 
swing of the lines, the sound of the words, 
and the occasional glimpse of color or refer- 
ence to what they knew. 

We don’t begin to comprehend the depth 
of the chi'd-mind. We do not give the little 
intellects credit for any understanding. We 
laugh at their small imaginings, and think 
that these dreams and make-believes are not 
half as important as smooth hair or clean 
handkerchiefs. 

The little child is far more capable of un- 
derstanding poetry than the average business 
man. While he is the child, therefore, and 
before he becomes the business man, is the 
time to make on the memory those impres- 
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sions of truth and beauty that nothing can 
give so effectively and lastingly as rhythmic 
sound can. 

“IT never had any poetry read to me as a 
child,” said a true poetry-lover, sadly. He 
had reason to be sad. So have many of us. 
We were cheated out of an early entrance 
into the world of poetry; nay, we ran the risk 
of never entering it at all. We became ac- 
quainted with the masters of song in the high 
school instead of the nursery. 

The child-mind feels a sudden delight in 
the first snow of each winter. What if, then, 
some voice should repeat the first verses of 
Lowell’s “ First Snowfall,” or, if the child 
were a little older, Longfellow’s lovely lines: 
Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 

Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 

Silent and soft and slow 

Descends the snow. 
What if, ateach new snowfall, for a season, 
the rhythmic sounds were repeated to the 
child who shows appreciation? If this expe- 
rience had been ours, should we not be richer 
to-day ? Weshould not only possess the dear 
memory of the old delight, but the verses 
would have been, for all the years between, a 
source of pleasure and culture. 

Suppose, one long-ago day in the woods, 
when we were rejoicing with keen joy over 
“the dear green earth,” we had heard : 

Pleasant it was when woods were green, 

And winds were soft and low, 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

Where, the long, drooping boughs between, 

Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 

Alternate come and go. 
What ecstasy would have come at these 
words, proved immediately true by the gentle 
movements in the foliage above: 

And all the broad leaves over me 

Clapped their little hands in glee 

With one continuous sound. 

The “clapping hands ” we could have under- 
stood almost before we could talk. Was 
there ever a child that would not delight in 
the figure ? 

It is impossible to begin too early to recite 
poems toachild. The music of a lyric ought 
to be as good as a tune to lull to slumber. It 
requires faith to so begin with little ones, but 
in whom shall we have faith if not in them? 
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Their possibilities are wider than they ever 
will be again. Your boy at five may be— 
anything. At fifteen he has shown traits 
which have indicated a score of things he can 
never be. At twenty the list of his possibili- 
ties is still smaller, and it keeps on decreasing 
as time goes on. 

But at five the range of them is boundless. 
It is the poetic age, and it ought to be nour- 
ished with its natural food. To do less would 
be to starve and stint and dwarf. 

The age is too utilitarian. We are running 
mad over material things and material suc- 
cesses. It will grow worse if we do not begin 
with the children, and give them tieir due. 
It needs no wide acquaintance with literature, 
though the well-informed mother can draw 
from memory at moments too busy to allow 
searching in books. A few volumes of poetry, 
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After ail, he 
is generally the first to introduce us into the 
world of poetry, and there are none but wish 


nvtably Longfellow, will serve. 


they had known him earlier. Few but would 
gladly exchange the jingling rhymes of 
Mother Goose for the “ Rain in Summer,” 
“ The Day is Done,” “The Bridge,” and 
“ Hiawatha.” Give the children his lovely 
little songs, and add Whittier’s “Barefoot 
Boy,” Tennyson’s “ Sea Fairies ” and “ The 
Merman,” Poe’s “‘rhe Bells,” Holmes’s 
“The Opening of the Piano,” Aldrich’s 
“Baby Bell,” the nature-descriptions in the 
introductions to both parts of Lowell’s « Sir 
Launfal,” and Stevenson’s ‘“ Windy Nights,” 
“ My Kingdom,” and “ Night and Day.” So 
shall you satisfy not only the ear, but, may- 
hap, the soul for music that, if nature be 
nature, must dwell in every little child. 


If He Had Known 


By Helen Ray Kent 


HE young man stepped from the plat- 
form of his private car, and turned 
back, asking his valet for an over- 
coat, the wind was sochill. Then, with a few 
words, he dismissed the smart carriage that 
was waiting for him, and strode off after it 
up the country road, swinging his stick. The 
late autumn air was invigorating, and the 
young fellow threw back his shoulders and 
drew it in in long breaths as he used to do 
before a football match in college. Not so 
long ago, that was, and the pleasures and 
pastimes of the great world had not yet put 
their ineffable yet unmistakable mark upon 
his face and figure. 

For half an hour he walked briskly along 
the path, thinking over the events of the past 
evening, and saying to himself that when his 
great house-party assembled on the morrow 
he would take the first opportunity offered to 
ask her to marry him, and they would keep 
their engagement a secret until the last even- 
ing, as a fitting climax to the fortnight’s jollity. 
That she would accept him he had no doubt, 
although he was not a conceited fellow or 
over-certain of her love for him. But the 
last year they had been much thrown together, 
and she had shown in many ways—little, in- 
definable, perhaps, but none the less convinc- 
ing—that the day he chose to lay his heart 
and fortune at her feet she would accept them ; 
not eagerly, not rapturously, not passionately, 


but with the exquisitely good breeding that 
characterized herevery act. He even smiled 
as he remembered that the men had nick- 
named her * The Gibson Girl,” because of 
her likeness to those beautiful, aloof, seem- 
ingly self-sufficient creations. The night 
before they had been discussing the possibili- 
ties of «- Soldiers of Fortune” as a play, and 
the conversation had been led from that to a 
standing argument as to the attractiveness of 
the story’s two heroines. 

“T don’t think Harding Davis knew what 
he was going to do when he began that story,” 
she had insisted. “He meant to make Alice 
beautiful and lovely and sweet all the way 
through—as she is, for that matter. But Hope 
grew to be too much for him—emotional, sen- 
sitive people are always too much for those 
around them; he didn’t know what to do with 
her; so Alice was sacrificed. Not that the 
sacrifice hurt her in my estimation. She is 
my favorite still. But you men all like the 
other one best—on paper, at all events. And 
she is a charming, naive child, I grant, but— 
well, I can’t just explain why or how, but Alice 
is a finer character in every way to me.” 

“ That is because you are more like Alice,” 
one of the men had said, teasingly; and 
then the conversation had passed into banter- 
ing and compliments. But he remembered 
that the same fellow had said to him later over 
cigars, “I had her there, didn’t 1? The truth 
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If He Had Known 


js, all our society girls are ‘ Alices.’ Nice, 
sweet, refined thoroughbreds, but with blue, 
or at the most pale pink, blood in them. No 
red, passionate currents in ¢hem. It isn’t 
good form, you know. Hearts, emotions, im- 
pulses, brains, everything regulated by behav- 
ior. Perhaps it’s a good thing, but, on the 
whole, /’d@ rather be Clay and have Hope than 
the other, wouldn’t you? It’s all very well as 
long as things all go smoothly; but if a great 
crisis or—or anything, you know, came into 
your life, wouldn’t you rather have a girl like 
Hope to go to with it, than the other?” 

The young millionaire poked a dead leaf 
out of his path energetically as he recalled 
that he had answered, « But the trouble is to 
find the Hopes. We don’t know any. And 
how are we to find them?” And his friend 
replied, lightly : 

“ Oh, there must be plenty in the world, if 
we only knew where to look.” 

If! The young man smiled as he thought 
of the three years of travel ended a few 
months ago. Girls, the girls Ze would know, 
were much the same the world over. And 
the one he had determined to marry was ex- 
ceptionally attractive to him and to society. 

To society! Aye, there was the rub. Did 
he want a charming chatelaine; a beauty to 
sit at the head of his table, and dispense fa- 
vors with a boundless grace? A woman to 
admire; to be fond of in the world’s way, the 
social world all about him? He would be 
counted indeed a lucky fellow if he could 
win all this to add to the fortune he had in- 
herited. 

Or did he want a very different wife? One 
who would pour out upon him all the inten- 
sity of a young girl’s enthusiastic love for her 
first sweetheart? One who would be radiant 
in his joy, and full of sympathizing grief in 
his sorrows? One he could seize and crush 
to his heart in passionate affection; who 
would run to meet his returning footsteps 
with an eager, joyous welcome, and watch 
him depart with a suspicion of tears about 
the eyes? If he could find such a one— 

Suddenly his reverie was arrested by the 
sound of a heavy wagon rumbling upon 
the frozen ground, and he realized that he 
was passing through the little settlement 
of people who lived outside the grounds of 
the estate and were all employed about it in 
various ways. The houses were nearly all 
new, and built with an eye to beauty as well 
as to comfort. He felt a thrill of pardonable 
pride as he looked at the pretty little village 
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nestling on the broad river’s bank and be: 
longing to hisdomain. Surely he had been 
liberal in all matters pertaining to the peo- 
ple’s comfort. 

Then he noticed that the wagon had 
stopped before one of the cottages, and the 
men were lifting out a coffin and carrying it 
into the yard. As he passed the gate he 
noticed a bit of crape fluttering from the 
door-knob, and the sight gave him an odd 
shudder. He had never forgotten the morn- 
ing he reached New York after his mother’s 
death, and had seen the same hideous sym- 
bol as he ran up the steps, beaten in his 
race by the one great power who is no re- 
specter of persons. 

“Somebody dead. Now, I wonder who 
lives there? I must ask Hawkins. / can’t 
remembcr,” he thought, as he came to the 
great gate of the park. 

About half-way up the long avenue, shaded 
by noble trees now stripped of their autumn 
foliage, he met the agent walking out to meet 
him. 

“Glad to see you looking so well, sir,” 
said the man, after first greetings had been 
exchanged, “It’s been a long time since you 
were here, sir. Yes, everything has gone on 
smoothly ; and I’m sure you'll find things all 
right about the place, sir. We try to keep it 
so you could come any time without our 
knowing, and it would all be ready for you. 
When do the rest of them come, sir?” 

“ To-morrow,” answered the young master, 
feeling his heart beat more quickly as the 
stately mansion came into view far down the 
avenue. 

“ By the way, Hawkins, I saw a coffin going 
into one of the houses as I came through the 
settlement. Who’sdead? I couldn’t remem- 
ber who lived in that house.” 

‘Oh, sir, it’s Miss Dean,” began the man, 
with a shade of embarrassment in his manner. 
“You know | wrote you that John Dean 
died over a year ago—last March, year, sir— 
when you was in Europe? Well, of course 
you don’t know, sir, but ‘most everything he’d 
saved—it wasn’t much, but it meant a good 
deal to them—went up in the bank failure 
two years ago. I think that was the begin- 
ning of the end, sir. Dean never seemed 
to have any courage after that; and, being 
consumptive when he let go, he went all to 
pieces. After he died I hadn't the heart to 
say anything to them—about leaving the 
place, sir, | mean; for of course when his pay 
stopped they hadn’t much—hadn’t anything 
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at all, as you may say, sir. And I thought 
if you wasn’t suited, I’d make it right myself. 
I haven’t any one but myself to look out for, 
you know. I don’t know if you know it, 
sir, but Mrs. Dean is a cripple. She got 
hurt in a railroad accident, and has to go in 
a wheeled chair. So they had a pretty hard 
time at first, until Mabel—” 

* Who’s Mabel?” the young man asked. 

“ The daughter, sir,” answered the agent, 
looking away through the trees at the blue, 
sparkling water in the distance. “You used 
to play with her sometimes when you were a 
little chap, sir; but of course you haven’t 
seen her for a good many years—not to know 
her, at least. She was quite a remarkable 
girl, sir. Smart as a steel-trap; and John 
Dean sent her away to school, ard to college 
too, she was so fond of her books. She was 
quite a beauty, with her heavy golden hair 
and black eyes and eyebrows. One of the 
artists who spend summers over at Riving- 
ton, a Mr. Kehew, painted a picture of her 
last year that made quite a good deal of talk ; 
and gave her fifty dollars for the sittings. 
She was called ‘Springtime.’ She had a 
bunch of white lilacs in her hand.” 

“T’ve seen the picture. Go on,” inter- 
rupted the younger man. 

“Well, sir, she never was very strong, as 
you may say; and last winter, of course, 
she had to go on with her teaching. She 
taught school ia New York. And in the 
summer she kept boarders. She worked 
awfully hard, sir. It wasn’t more than a 
fortnight before she was taken sick that she 
made me the last } ayment on the back rent.” 

“ You didn’t take it, did you?” asked his 
master, sharply. “I always said if any one 
was sick, or in trouble, Hawkins—” 

“Thad to, sir. But I gave it all back to 
them, and more too, in ways they didn’t 
know. I don’t suppose you can realize, sir— 
and I can’t either, living alone so—how much 
it costs to keep a house going; or to live any- 
way, for that matter. And Mrs. Dean, she 
all sort of gave out when her husband died, 
and used to say she couldn’t leave the 
place until she went to the cemetery herself. 
Mabel used to come up every Saturday and 
stay over Sunday, just to be with her, and 
sort of see to things; and she had to get up 
and take the train every Monday at quarter 
of five in the morning, sir, because the next 
one made her late for school. It was pretty 
hard work ; and that, and everything together, 
sort of broke her down winter before last.” 


“ How dreadful!” said the young man, 
gently. He was more touched than he cared 
to show by the story. Could it be possible 
that within a stone’s throw from his gate— 
from him, with his ease and luxury and 
pleasures—such troubles were taking place 
and he did not even know of them? 

“How did the end come?” he asked, 
abruptly. 

The old agent's voice had been unusually 
soft, and his eyes had been dewy once or 
twice during his recital of the story so far; 
but now his manner changed, and his tones 
became indignant. 

“ Well, sir, you know that Mr. Kehew who 
painted that picture ?” 

“Yes,” said the younger man. With a 
sort of intuition he felt the end of the story, 
and regretted vaguely that the artist and his 
wife were to chaperon the party of guests 
coming on the morrow. 

* People round here all thought he was in 
love with Mabel,” went on the other. “ But! 
didn’t know anything about it-myself until | 
met them walking through the greenhouses 
one day—you know you said any one could 
see them, sir. They didn’t know I was there, 
or see me coming; and although there wasn’t 
anything particular in their actions, I could 
tell that they understood each other. I was 
glad of it at first, for I thought she would 
have an easier time; and she was so refined 
and well educated I knew she would make a 
good wife for any one—any one, sir. 

‘¢‘ But in the fall, when she went back to 
New York and used to come up for Sundays, 
I knew something was wrong. She used to 
look so white and miserable, it made my 
heart ache for her. The story soon got 
about that, although he admired Mabel and 
was in love with her, he was poor, and had 
told her that marriage with a poor girl would 
ruin his career. If it had been me, that 
would have made me hate him; but women 
aren’t like men, and though she tried to get 
over it, I guess she couldn't help loving him 
in spite of everything. 

“ All the time she had to keep on working, 
for Mrs. Dean was feeble and fussy; and it 
took a deal of money for her, let alone the 
house. The night before Christmas—last 
Christmas—I went over to the station to 
bring Mabel home. I'd sort of got in the 
way of it, sir; and when she got off the 
train she gave me an awful shock. Her face 
had been getting whiter and whiter all the 
fall, but that night it was a sort of gray—it 
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was ghastly; and her eyes looked like two 
big live coals. She tried to appear bright 
and natural at first; but I saw what an 
effort she made to talk, so 1 kept pretty quiet 
myself, and I could see it was a relief to her. 
When we stopped at the gate I hated to let 
her go into the house without a word ; and so, 
just to pass the Compliments of the season 
and hearten her up a bit, I said: 

“¢ Good-night, and a merry Christmas, Miss 
Mabel.’ 

“ My God! sir, she turned roynd and looked 
towards me a minute; and then she began to 
laugh. I can hear that laugh now—I shall 
never forget it; and then she says: 

“*Merry Christmas? Merry Christmas? 
Merry Christmas, did you say? Ha! ha! 
ha!’ And she went off laughing again, 
louder than ever. She was in hysterics, sir. 

“ We got her into the house, and got the 
doctor there ; and that was the beginning of 
the end. She just grew weaker and weaker 
. all this spring and summer, and dropped 
away and died. It wasn’t any particular 


disease, sir; only that life was too hard for 
her. 
it. 
“We found a paper in her bag that night 
that said in it that Mr. Kehew was engaged 


‘Too fine organism,’ the doctor called 


to be married. 

“T guess that finished her off. Poor girl! 
Well, she hasn’t got to suffer any more. 
Here we are, sir.” 

“ Hawkins,” said his young master, warmly, 
“IT want you to fix things so Mrs. Dean 
will stay there—in that house, as long as she 
lives—will you? I'd rather she didn’t know 
/ did it. You'd better go there and board, 
and take two or three rooms or something, 
and pay enough so she’ll be perfectly com- 
fortable. You can fix it. Lord! to think of 
all that suffering—and I did not know. 

“If anything else happens, you are to let 
me know instantly. They haven’t wanted 
for anything, have they? Is there anything 
Ican send now—” 

“Oh, no, sir, I took good care of that,” 
answered the agent, huskily. “But there is 
one thing, sir, if I may be so bold. Miss 
Mabel loved flowers. I don’t think I ever 
Saw anybody quite so fond of ’em in my life; 
and she liked lilacs better than any other 
kind. I know in the spring she would always 
get all the house would hold—especially white 
ones—and she always carried a sprig or wore 
one tucked in her dress. She said they were 
the sweetest things in the world, Now to- 
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day I was in the greenhouses to see that they 
were all right, and William said you’d ordered 
him to force some white ones. He didn’t 
have very good luck, sir: but there’s quite a 
lot, and—” 

“ Come along,” interrupted the young man, 
eagerly ; and, with a few hurried words push- 
ing by the group of servants gathered to greet 
him, he hastened to the gardener. 

In a few moments they stood before the 
beautiful bunches of blossoms, and with nerv- 
ous fingers the master plucked spray after 
spray of the delicate white flower. Hawkins 
and the gardener went off in search of bas- 
kets, and he was quite alone for a few minutes. 

“ How could he—how could he? The mis- 
erable cad!” was his inward exclamation, as 
he thought of the rich widow Kehew had 
married. Not that he had ever fancied the 
artist especially in love with her—and then 
he stopped abruptly, his brows knitting with 
a complex train of thought. 

To be sure, no girl would die of love for 
him; but was he not thinking of marrying 
without love? or at least the kind of love he 
had vaguely dreamed of and idealized? 

He tried to imagine Her under such cir- 
cumstances as Hawkins had just related, and 
could not do it. 

“Tt isn’t in her to care like that,” he 
thought, sadly. ‘* And if she doesn’t—why, 
I don’t want her. Oh! it’s a pretty thing if 
all our ultra-refinement and civilization are 
going to take all the heart and real affection 
out of life. No! I don’t want any Alice ; 
, 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” interrupted the gar- 
dener, as he came back with the baskets, 
“ but you’ve picked nearly all the lilacs, sir. 
Only two sprays left; and you told me you 
wanted them especially for to-morrow. You 
can’t get any—” 

“ I—I don’t want them,” said the young 
man, confusedly, thinking aloud. “It was 
She who wanted them; or said she liked them, 
I’m not going to take Alice. I'm going to 
wait until I find Hope.” 


& 


The Frontier 
By Lloyd Mifflin 

© sdldier, treading through the long day’s heat, 
With tattered banner and with drooping crest, 
Now as the sun sinks down thy purpled West; 
Thou who hast come so far with aching feet, 
Thou who must march and never canst retreat, 
Art thou not Weary of the bootless quest ? 
Look’st thou aot forward to a time of rest? 
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Sweet will it be—beyond all telling sweet— 
After long matches with red danger fraught ; 
The wakeful bivouac ; the assault and flight— 
After thy scars of glory; sore distraught ; 


To camp afar—beyond defeat and fight— 

Wrapped in the blanket of a dreamless night, 

Out past the pickets and the tents of thought! 
— Selected. 


Eleemosynary Curiosities . 
By Robert P. Ryan 


HILE Americans may well be 
proud of all the munificent char- 
ities which have been founded 


throughout the United States, and while 
their pride may very justly be enhanced by 
the knowledge that, having regard to area 
and population, there is no city in the world, 
perhaps, which can excel New York either in 
the quantity or quality of its charitable en- 
dowments and philanthropic institutions, yet 
no single country can boast of such an extraor- 
dinary variety of private and local charities 
as England, for the very simple reason that 
these are the accumulation of centuries. Em- 
erson could cite no stronger proof of the 
stability of things in England than the fact 
of William of Wykeham’s credit, after the 
lapse of eight hundred years, still holding 
good for bread and cheese and beer at Win- 
chester. The great essayist certainly selected 
the most striking instance of a benevolent 
institution outlasting dynasties and political 
and social changes; but the case under ref- 
erence is by no means a solitary one. A 
large proportion of the minor charities of 
England date from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; and the hungry are still fed, the 
naked clothed, and the homeless lodged by 
the trustees of charitable testators, although 
hundreds of years have gone by since those 
testators made their last wills and testaments. 
The great trade guilds, the parochial author- 
ities, and the clergy are almoners of bene- 
factors long since dead and buried, and it 
would be difficult to find even the smallest 
section of territory in England which is en- 
tirely free from a charitable charge of some 
kind. 

Now, the chief interest attaching to these 
local eleemosynary bequests in England lies 
not so much in their antiquity as in the 
quaintness of their conception and the ec- 
centricity of their founders, the latter char- 
acteristics, indeed, having given favorable 
opportunity to the versatile genius of the late 
Charles Dickens for biting satire or spark- 
ling humor. It would appear that scarcely a 
single want to which flesh is heir has been 


forgotten by the charitably disposed. You 
find donations of bread, cheese, meat, tur- 
keys, herrings, pease, apple pie, plum pudding, 
barley, wheat, rye, wine, broth, milk, and 
figs. Weread that Edward Richardson, of 
Ince, charged his estates with the annual 
delivery of five loads of oatmeal, each weigh- 
ing two hundred and forty pounds, to the 
poor of the neighborhood. The Rev. J. 
Shepherd, of Wetheringset, left sufficient to 
provide a dinner annually for twenty poor 
persons on Lady-day, with five shillings to 
the clergyman for reading prayers, and half a 
crown to pay fora merry peal after the repast. 
John Evelyn of Godstone, unwilling that a 
custom he had established should cease with 
his life, has saddled his heirs forever with 
the providing of fifty-six pounds of beef to be 
made into broth every Thursday, from the 
first Thursday in November to the last in 
April. One Thomas Williamson, who died 
in 1674, desirous of inculcating the prudence 
of thrift, directed that the rent of a certain 
piece of land should be applied to the purchase 
of mutton at Martinmas, and given among 
the poor of Castlerig “to be by them pickled 
or dried that they might have something to 
keep them within doors upon stormy days.” 
It is curious to learn that donors of a buco- 
lic turn of mind have provided bulls for paro- 
chial use, cows to supply milk to poor people, 
and free pasturage for those fortunate enough 
to possess cows of theirown. More than one 
worthy citizen of Londen, who had doubtless 
suffered in his own person from the darkness 
of medieval thoroughfares, has directed a 
lamp to be placed at the end of the street in 
which he had lived. Every such light still 
exists; but the modest dip has long since 
been superseded by gas. Other people, again, 
have sought rather to lighten the spiritual 
darkness of their neighbors by feeing the 
clergy to preach sermons on special occasions 
or at special seasons. William Spencer, by 
a deed dated 29th November, 1494, left cer- 
tain premises in the parish of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, in Bristol, to provide forever “ three 
priests to preach the Word of God in the 
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parish church, or in the churchyard of the 
said church, before the mayor and common- 
alty and other devout persons at the feast of 
Pentecost,” the clergy to be paid for preach- 
ing, and the clerk and sexton duly remuner- 
ated for ringing the bells and strewing the 
church floor with rushes. The ceremony of 
strewing the church floor with rushes used 
always to be made the occasion for a holiday 
procession, and the antique custom is by no 
means extinct in England yet. 

We are always hearing a great deal of the 
somnolent effects produced upon congrega- 
tions by dullsermons and bad elocution. But 
it seems to be a complaint of long standing. 
Many years ago, Richard Dovey, of Farmcote, 
Shropshire, sought to remedy the evil at Cla- 
venley by providing free lodgings and a yearly 
payment of eight shillings for a poor man who 
would undertake to whip dogs out of the 
church and awaken the sleepers therein. Sim- 
ilar provision has been made at Trysuel in 
Staffordshire and Chislet, in the county of 
Kent. At the latter place the land from 
which the wages of the church orderly are 
derived is known as the “ Dog-whipper’s 
Marsh.” And here is a quaint little item 
affecting the church. At a small village in 
Staffordshire the boys are kept quiet during 
sermon by the watchfulness of the recipient 
of a bequest of five shillings per annum. 

The promotion of matrimony seems to 
have been a favorite object with the benevo- 
lent. Archbishop Laud’s charity dowers 
twelve maidens every third year. Every 
Easter Wednesday nine newly wedded cou- 
ples receive fifteen pounds each, under 
the will of E. Dickenson, of Westminster ; 
and no Jess than forty girls are annually 
dowered at the town of Bedford. And while 
boys and girls, maidens and matrons, have 
been remembered, widows and old maids 
have not been forgotten; but we are unable 
to trace any charity in England which was 
specially intended for old bachelors. 

Modern Britons, “who never, never shall 
be slaves,” can scarcely conceive the fact of 
any of their fellow-countrymen being kept in 
a state of slavery. Their progenitors, how- 
ever, were familiar with such things. Duch- 
ess Dudley, dying in 1655, left one hundred 
pounds ($500) per annum for the redemption 
of poor English Christian slaves from the 
hands of “the barbarous Turk ;” and in the 
year 1725 Thomas Belton, of Hoxton, proved 
his enmity towards his own kith and kin by 
cutting off his three sons and his brother 
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Timothy with a shilling apiece, while he 
showed his sympathy for his distressed coun- 
trymen by leaving the bulk of his property— 
about $125,000—in trust to the Ironmongers’ 
Company. One-half of the interest of this 
large amount he directed should be expended 
in ransoming British subjects from slavery in 
Turkey or Barbary. 

One William Tracy having, “by way of 
pleasing his King, rashly libeled the life of 
Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,” Susan Barker, a descendant of the 
offender, in atonement, granted a yearly rent 
of thirty dollars to the hospital of the Holy 
Trinity, founded by Whitgift, desiring there- 
by to mark her approbation of “the truly 
episcopal life ” of that prelate. 

An old lady of Barton, Lincolnshire, being 
once benighted on the Lincolnshire “ wolds,” 
was able to direct her steps by the sound of 
the curfew-bell from St. Peter’s Church. In 
grateful remembrance, she conveyed a piece 
of land of thirteen acres to the parish clerk 
and his successors, on condition that they 
and he rang the bell from 7 to 8 p.m. daily 
(Sunday excepted), from the carrying of the 
first load of barley until Shrove Tuesday. 
The curfew-bell is still rung in England, in 
some places, in accordance with old bequests. 

Some persons had a curious predilection 
for their own names—a predilection which 
found vent occasionally in a puerile manner. 
Thus, one Henry Green left his estates to his 
sister with the proviso that she should give 
four green vests, lined with green galloon, 
to four poor men every Christmas; and 
his fellow-townsman, Gray, directed that six 
“nobles ” should be spent annually in provid- 
ing six old women with vests of gray cloth, 
and forty shillings in providing three old men 
with coats of the same material. 

Events of merely local interest are not 
unfitly commemorated by local charities ; but 
there is something decidedly ludicrous in 
seeking to perpetuate the memory of such 
events as the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
the defeat of the Armada, the Gunpowder 
Plot, the great fire of London, or the battle 
of Waterloo, by doling out a few loaves 
among the poor of some obscure township. 
And, most assuredly, Captain Cook’s fame 
will be kept alive rather by his own achieve- 
ments than by his mother’s donations to the 
poor of St. Andrew’s the Great; while the 
name of the immortal tinker, Bunyan, re- 
quires no special, local benefaction to keep 
it alive. 
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The Mycenzan Age’ , 

Three years ago the Greek explorer, Dr. 
Chrestos Tsountas, published at Athens an 
account of the continuation of the Mycenzan 
explorations which Dr. Schliemann had be- 
gun. To that great explorer Dr. Tsountas 
has been a worthy successor ; his expeditions 
have restored to us the palace of the Pelopid 
kings, the abodes of their retainers and me- 
nials, the fortress walls and secret waterways, 
the clan cemeteries. His book showed that 
he is as good an expositor as an explorer, 
and it was warmly welcomed by all archzolo- 
gists. Deeply impressed with its value, Pro- 
fessor Irving Manatt determined to secure to 
its author a wider audience than the little 
world of modern Greece affords. No mere 
translation, however, seemed to answer the 
purpose in view. Not only did the method 
of the book, despite its wealth of matter, 
leave something to be desired, but also the 
new work wo.ild be read by a different pub- 
lic. Dr. Tsountas’s had been read by a 


public with “the main spoil of the Myce- 
nzan world on daily view in their midst and 
the great Mycenzan centers but a few hours’ 
journey from their doors ;” he could, therefore, 
take for granted much that must be explained 


‘to an American audience. Again, during 
the three years which have elapsed since Dr. 
Tsountas’s book appeared, many important 
discoveries have been made, by the author 
himself, by Messrs. Noack, Ridder, Staés, 
Evans, and, above all, by Dr. Dérpfeld. The 
present volume is the outgrowth of Dr. 
Tsountas’s work, and it includes his own 
later annotations and notes, to which Profes- 
sor Manatt has added whatever was found 
available either in original sources or in re- 
cent literature. While the main substance 
of the book belongs to Dr. Tsountas, Pro- 
fessor Manatt tells us that there are few 
pages of it to which he has not made some 
material contributions. Only a quarter of the 
illustrations and none of the photographic 
plates are from the original work. The illus- 
trations are many and interesting, but we re- 


1 The Mycenaean Age: A Study of the Monuments 
and Culture of Pre-Homeric Greece. By Dr. Chrestos 
Tsountas, Ephor of Antiquities and Director of Excava- 
tions at Mycene, and J. Irving Manatt, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Greek Literature and History in Brown 
University. With an Introduction by Dr. Wilhelm 
Dérpfeld. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $6. 
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gret that there should not have been included 
among them some plates in colored facsimile. 
Perhaps the most beautiful of all the illustra- 
tions is the reproduction of the decoration. of 
the Vaphio cups. We notice that this has 
been transferred to the cover of the book and 
is used as a frieze. There is a singular dif- 
ference between the two. On the plate the 
man at the extreme left pulls the leg of a 
steer by a rope, but in such a fashion as to 
bend the rope; on the book cover the rope is 
straight. 

Professor Manatt signs his preface on an 
anniversary full of significance and impor- 
tance to every archeologist. ‘Just twenty 
years ago to-day the wires flashed from My- 
cene to King George’s palace at Athens, 
Schliemann’s jubilant message that he had 
found the royal tombs, with their heroic ten- 
ants still massed in gold and their heroic 
equipage about them.” Out of that discovery 
has sprung a science which has already in 
large degree restored the landmarks of pre- 
Homeric Greece. Until recently Homer was 
our sole source of light upon the civilization 
of a supposedly prehistoric age. As Dr. 
D6rpfeld tells us in his valuable introduction 
to the work of Drs. Tsountas and Manatt 
(an introduction all the more notable since 
the conclusions of the great German arche- 
ologist are not always those of the present 
volume), the pictures which Homer gives us 
of the palaces of that age appear almost too 
fanciful to pass for transcripts of reality. 
Who could have believed that, as the poet al- 
leges, the palaces were actually adorned with 
friezes of blue glass? But recent excavations 
show that Homer’s pictures answer to reality. 
Again, it may now be considered certain, says 
Dr. Dorpfeld, that the allusions of Homer to 
the scenery of the Troad and to Troy itself 
harmonize in the main with the facts as de- 
termined by the explorations. Homer cele- 
brates the dominion of Achzan princes who 
ruled before the Dorian came in or the 
Ionian pushed out. The poet himself was 
supposed to be an Ionian of Asia Minor who 
lived as late as the ninth century B.c. He 
was thus removed from the scene and period 
which he describes. It is not a wonder, then, 
that he should have failed to obtain full 
credit; why should we have expected a true 
picture from him? Hence we have regarded 
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the age which he describes as a prehistoric 
age, and the life which he depicts as the 
childhood of the race. The great discovery 
of Dr. Schliemann, however, began to illumi- 
nate our darkness, and the light has now 
grown so clear that we recognize the addition 
of an entire chapter of history to the Greek 
record. 

Outlined in these pages Mycenz stands 
clearly before us. When we consider that it 
was the fortune of the old Achzan capital 
to perish in the height of its glory, and to re- 
main undisturbed until two decades ago, it is 
easy to comprehend that we have a well- 
nigh perfect type of an ancient fortress city. 
There are chapters about the life that was 
lived in it, about the palaces, the private 
houses, the dwellings of the dead; about 
dress, arms and war, art, writing, and religion. 
Such a picture as this confirms the rather 
hazy notion which we may have gained from 
Homer. The picture is that of the interior 
of a Mycenzan palace : 

There is the great hall, with the pillars up- 
holding the roof and inclosing the great round 
hearth with its polychrome designs ; the smooth 
concrete floors, scratched in checkers of red and 
blue; the walls frescoed in bands, now of animals 
orlinear designs, now of hunting or battle scenes, 
and crowned with richly carved friezes, while the 
doorways and the woodwork generally are agleam 
with noble bronze. Then, answering to all this 
variety, the furnishings—among them easy chairs 
decked out, it may be, with gold and silver, bronze 
and ivory, and doubtless spread with rugs or 
skins; vessels in endless variety of form and 
stuff—terra-cotta, kyanos, alabaster, bronze, sil- 
ver and gold, some of them, like the golden cups 
from Vaphio, wrought with designs of wondrous 
life and beauty. Certainly in all this we have a 
high-water mark of comfort and luxury, of wealth 
and taste. But the picture has its shadows, which 
would no doubt be deepened if we could look 
into the huts of the common herd. Even the 
palaceis without a chimney or a window, and the 
refinement of the age, as we have seen, was far 
from exemplary. Prince and peasant in a rude 
age do not differ much in manners; and the 
lower-class coarseness which we infer from the 
héusekeeping still in evidence at Mycenz is more 
than matched by the lordly suitors of Penelope. 

In this sumptuous volume we see as actual 
objects, not only the palaces and houses, but 
the cups and vases, the swords and scepters 
and signets, the tankards and tools (we wish 
that there had been more discussion of the 
pottery); and when such objects fail, the old 
artists fill the gap. “Before our eyes they 
bring princes in their chariots, chasing the 
deer or proceeding to war; lion and bull 
hunts; scenes of siege and battle, of worship 
and sacrifice,” Nor does the light go out at 
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death. “Rather it is the tomb in which we 
find the luminous center of the age. . . . Death 
was but removal from the house above ground 
to the house under ground, both originally 
constructed on the same plan. . . . And it was 
not in nakedness and solitary that man re- 
moved from the old house to the new; he went 
in his best and bravest array, and the new 
house was furnished, not unlike the old, with 
all that could maintain his dignity and minis- 
ter to his comfort. From time to time he 
was joined there by his kin, each bringing his 
goods with him, until the whole household 
was reunited in the lower mansion, which 
thus became a storehouse of accumulated 
treasure.” 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the 
chapters is the one on writing, for it contains 
what to some may be surprising information. 
Our authors declare that there existed in 
Crete during Mycenzan times, or even earlier, 
a hieroglyphic system of writing, partly ideo- 
graphic and partly syllabic. This system 
was related to that of the Hittites, but its use 
never spread beyond the boundaries of Crete. 
At the same time, however, there existed 
another system of writing, linear in character 
and probably syllabic: this system was more 
widely diffused, since we find traces of it not 
only in Crete but in some of the other islands 
and on the mainland. 

The idea that Mycenzan culture belonged 
to the Dorians of the traditional migration 
cannot stand the test of chronology. Tradi- 
tion has referred that migration to the 
twelfth century B.c., but the Mycenzans had 
established themselves in the Argolid before 
the sixteenth, probably even before the 
twentieth, century. If the wonderful dis- 
coveries in the Orient have confirmed many 
points in Old Testament history, so in Greece 
our authors may well claim that the chart of 
the explorer answers point by point to the 
Homeric data. Such a book as this gives 
to our Homer a distinct atmosphere, back- 
ground, and environment. 


The “ Frankfiirter Zeitung” has printed 
a letter from Heine to Goethe, which has just 


been discovered. It runs as follows: “ There 
are a hundred reasons why I should send my 
poems to you. J will only mention one: I 
love you. 1 believe that is a sufficient reason. 
My poems, I know, have still little worth; 
but here and there are things from which one 
may see what I shall be able to do some day. 
For a long time I have not been satisfied with 
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my poetry. People say, ‘ Ask Schlegel!’ He 
tells me, ‘ Read Goethe.’ That I have exten- 
sively done, and if anything good comes from 
me, I know whom I have to thank for it. I 
kiss your sacred hand, which has shown me 
and the whole German people the way to 
heaven, and remain yours obediently and re- 
spectfully, HEINRICH HEINE, Cand. jur.” 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head were received 
by The Outlook during the week ending January 7. 
Prices will be found under the head of Books Received 
in the preceding issue of The Outlook. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by fuller 
reviews of the more important works. ] 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

The advent to our table of a fine octavo 
volume of eight hundred pages, comprising 
the numbers of Zhe New World for 1897, 
gives us occasion to refer to this “ Quarterly 
Review of Religion, Ethics,and Theology ” 
as of the first rank. Its list of contributors 
includes men of note in learning and letters in 
many religious denominations. Its articles 
and book reviews present the best thought of 
our time. The first article in the present 
volume is by Dr. Edward Caird on “ Chris- 
tianity and the Historical Christ,” and forms 


a sort of epilogue to his notable lectures on 
“ The Evolution of Religion.” “The Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology,” following its lead 
in making an open forum for men of more 
or less opposing schools, differs from it in 


being somewhat more specialized. 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Dr. Walton W. Battershall, rector of St. 
Peter’s Church, Albany, is very widely known 
as a preacher and writer of an uncommon liter- 
ary quality. The volume of sermons from 
his pen recently published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., of this city, is well described by its 
title, /uterpretations of Life and Religion. 
These sermons, twenty in all, show spiritual 
insight, ardor of conviction, and uncommon 
literary gifts. They have direct reference to 
the widespread confusion of tongues and 
voices which, in this day of many kinds of 
knowledge, and of much knowledge which is 
only presumptuous ignorance, bewilder and 
trouble many people. Under such titles as 
The Origin of Prayer, The Measuring Reed, 
The Peace of Christ. The Joylessness of 
Modern Life, Inadequate Theologies, and 
The Modern Sainthood, Dr. Battershall 
points out the disorders of the time, and in a 
fresh and suggestive way applies again the 
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great truths of Christianity to the needs and 
the longings of modern men and women. 
The Four Gospels in a Modern American 
Dress, by the Rev. Frank Schell Ballantine, 
is the attempt to do here what Pére Lasserre 
did some years ago in France. As the French- 


.man translated the Gospels from the original 


into his own language, so our author puts the 
Gospel story “into the ordinary form of our 
every-day American literature.” Mr. Ballan- 
tine emphasizes the American form; he uses 
dollars and cents in his version of the Gos- 
pels, not pounds, shillings, pence, and far- 
things. He makes some popular changes, 
too—‘ charger” to “dish ;” “mammon” to 
“ money ;” “watch of the night,” “ first hour,” 
etc., to our present designations of time. The 
arbitrary divisions into chapters and verses 
are dropped, and the print runs, not in two 
narrow columns, but across the page. The 
notes well emphasize the text. (Turnstall & 
Wolf, Scranton, Pa.) 

The Last Things, by the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Agar Beet, the well-known commentator, is a 
notable book. Those who have enjoyed the 
fruits of Dr. Beet’s learning and skill in ex- 
egesis will not be surprised to find in this vol- 
ume a peculiarly careful and comprehensive 
account of Christ’s Second Coming and the 
Future Punishment of Sin. Dr. Beet’s ad- 
mirable method is to deal with each writer 
separately, and afterwards, putting together 
the various types of teaching, to deal with 
them as a whole. While the work is in large 
degree polemic, its author has well realized his 
aim to make controversy subordinate to‘posi- 
tive teaching. (Eaton & Mains, New York.) 

The Rev. Dr. A. H. Ames has published 
an interesting volume entitled 7he Revelation 
of Saint John the Divine: An Interpreta- 
tion. Dr. Ames does not sympathize with 
those who find in the Book of Revelation an 
epitome of history, either as confined to par- 
ticular epochs or as a whole. Rather isit “a 
sacred clasp to bind together and hold in 
harmonious coherence the whole of God’s 
wonderful volume.” After reading Dr. Ames’s 
chapters we feel that Revelation might have 
been called “The Kingdom of Christ,” so 
immediately does it spring from the fabric of 
Judaism, so unswervingly is its single, glori- 
ous theme presented. (Eaton & Mains, New 
York.) 

The last-issued volume in the “ People’s 
Commentary,” published by the American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, is 
on Romans and Corinthians, and is the work 
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of the Rev. Dr. G. W. Clark, the author of 
« A Harmony of the Gospels.” In the prep- 
aration of this volume Dr. Clark tells us that 
he kept four questions in view: (1) What did 
the writer intend to express? (2) What was 
the idea conveyed to his readers? (3) What 
did the Spirit intend to say through him ? 
(4) How can the thought thus attained be 
best expressed now? 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The public have been familiar for several 
years with Zhe Chemistry of Cooking and 
Cleaning, by Ellen H. Richards. (Home 
Science Publishing Company, Boston.) Mrs. 
Richards, aided by S. Maria Elliott, has pro- 
duced a second edition, greatly enlarged, and 
much more comprehensive than the original 
book. Mrs. Richards’s valuable contribution 
will be appreciated by all progressive house- 
keepers. 

Mr. Andrew Downing has published a 
small book of verse entitled Zhe Trumpeters 
and Other Poems, which deserves notice 
from the earnest character of the work. Its 
manner is not equal to its matter, but there i$ 
much genuineness in the matter. (Haworth 
Publishing House, Washington, D.C.) 

Mr. W. J. Stillman's Zhe Old Rome and 
the New, and Other Studies, consists of nine 
essays on other subjects than Rome added 
to the essay which gives its name to the vol- 
ume. The book is so peculiarly interesting 
that we reserve it for longer notice. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

The Teaching of Morality, by Sophie 
Bryant (The Macmillan Company, New 
York), is a book worth reading. Special note 
should be taken of the author’s insistence 
upon the distinction between moral original- 
ity and moral docility, upon that between the 
dramatic and sympathetic imagination, upon 
that between the instinctive and the conscious 
self, upon that between the virtuous character 
and social membership. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Thomas Hardy, who is now at work 
upon a long novel, will bring out a collection 
of short stories in the spring. 

—Rudyard Kipling has gone to South 
Africa, and Mr. Gilbert Parker to the Nile. 
Mr, Parker hopes to get a glimpse of Don- 
gola and Berber before he returns. 

—M. Brunetiére, the editor of the Paris 
“ Revue des Deux Mondes,” is now in Rome, 
where he is collecting materials for an article 
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which, it is said, is to demonstrate the utter 
collapse of science. 

—Mr. William Coolidge Lane has been 
chosen Librarian of Harvard University, to 
fill the place made vacant by the death of 
Justin Winsor. 

—The late Alphonse Daudet's last novel, 
* Soutien de Famille,” is announced to ap- 
pear in book form in February. Just before 
his sudden death the novelist bad been re- 
vising the proofs. Concerning the name 
“ Daudet ” he once said : 


My name seems to indicate that I descend from 
the Moorish settlers of Provence, for, as you know, 
Provencal people are largely of Moorish extrac- 
tion. Indeed, it is from that circumstance that 
I have drawn much of the humor of my books, 
such as “ Tartarin.” It is funny, you know, to 
hear of men with bushy black beards and flaring 
eyes—like bandits and wild warriors—who are, 
the one a peaceful baker, the other the least offen- 
sive of apothecaries. I myself have the Moorish 
type, and my name, “ Daudet,” according to the 
version which I like best, is the Moorish for 
“David.” Half my family is called “ David.” 
Others say that “ Daudet” means “ Deodat,” 
which is a very common name in Provence, and 
which, derived irom Deo datus, means given to 


God. 
Books Received 


For the week ending January 14 
THE BURROWS BROS., CLEVELAND 


Banks, Rev. Louis A., D.D. Immortal Hymns and 
Their Story. 
CHARLES H. CRANDALL, SPRINGDALE, CONN. 
Crandall, Charles H. The Chords of — 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YO 
Fuleoume Bible. The Book of Isaiah. By Rev. T. K. 
Cheyne, . $2.50. 
Pol aan Bible. The Book of Psalms. B 3; Well- 
ausen, D.D.,and Horace H. Furness. $2.50. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK 
Students’ Edition of a Standard Dictionary. Abridged 
be . Fernald, F. A. March, and Others. 
LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Skeel, Avielaide, and William Hl. Brearley. King Wash- 
ington. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Warner, Francis, M.D. The Study of Children. $1. 
H.M. and M.A. R. T. Handbook to Christian and 
Ecclesiastical Rome. (Part I.) Christian Monu- 
ments of Rome. $1.75. 
Harbottle, Thomas B. Dictionary of Quotations (Clas- 
sical). $2. 
Channing, Edward. 
States. $1.40. 
Bates, Katharine Lee. 
Addleshaw, Percy. Exeter: 
60 cts. 
MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 
Worcester, a Matthew’ s Gospel. 75 cts. 
.C. M’ ae & CO.. CHICAGO 
Barrows, Sih Henry. World- Pilgrimage. 
by Mary E. Barrows. ‘ 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Potter, La Forest, M.D. The Psychology of Health 
and Happiness. $l. 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., 
Meyer, Rev. F.B. Paul. $l. 
— W. a. Christianity and the Progress 
te) 


A Students’ History of the United 


American Literature. $1.50. 
The _Cathedral and See. 
BOSTON 


Edited 


NEW YORK 


Hills, Newell D Dwight. The Investment of Influence. 
$ 


L. A. SKINNER & CO., NEW YORK 
Shaw, Annie DeWitt. Will, Annie, and I. 

ROBERT LEWIS WEED CO., NEW YORK 
Martin, Caroline. The Blue Ridge ged od $1.25. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YO 
Orr, Dr. ames. The Ritschlian Fipclesy. * Edited by 

Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 75 cts. 
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Sunday Morning in the Rev. 
F. B. Meyer’s Church 
From a Special Correspondent 
It was a new experience for a respectable 
American Congregationalist in London to find 
that inquiries for a church service outside the 
pale of the Church of England were met by 


quiet but very decided disfavor in the sight 


of the correct English Churchman. And as 
to the Rev. F. B. Meyer, so abundantly known 
and beloved in America, the haughty Church- 
man averred that he really had no idea where 
he might be preaching ; he was not regarded 
of sufficient consequence to be known in 
London, whatever might be true in America. 
However, not all London agreed with this con- 
servative estimate, and we made our way 
over Westminster Bridge and on to Christ 
Church, where we found, in the spacious and 
beautiful church edifice which English guide- 
books designate as a Dissenting chapel, a 
large and deeply earnest audience gathered 
to listen to the great spiritual leader. 

To the strange worshiper it was _ heart- 
warming to be greeted at the entrance of the 
church with a cordial “ good-morning ” from 
some church official, and, just within the 
doors, to receive a copy of the service-book 
marked “For the Use of Visitors.” And 
when a friendly pewholder opened her door 
to let us in without waiting for the usher to 
come, we really felt that the house of God 
could not be a strange place to any Christian. 

However, the conditions were a trifle con- 
’ fusing. Christ Church is classed with the 
Congregational or Independent chapels, in 
most of the London guides (though in one 
place it was named with the Baptists), yet 
the position of pulpit, lectern, and choir, the 
dress of the minister and his assistant, and 
the entire form of service were the same, with 
few modifications, as those of the English 
Church. The Lord’s Supper is administered 
every Sabbath morning in the month but one, 
when itis held in the evening, and the form 
used is mainly that of the “ Book of Common 
Prayer.” In place of the altar hung a rich 
curtain of deep green handsomely embroi- 
dered with pink roses at the sides, inclosing a 
beautiful monogram of the letters “I. H. S.” 
The Supper was spread on a large table set 


forward considerably from the altar-place, 
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and communicants did not come forward, as 
in the English services, but were served as 
they sat in the pews. The pure, spiritual 
face of Dr. Meyer seemed like the face of a 
friend as he took his place in the pulpit after 
the reading of the service. When he read, 
from the twentieth chapter of 1 Samuel, 
“ And thou shalt be missed, because thy seat 
will be empty,” our thoughts went swiftly 
back to the home church in America, and we 
wondered how many of the friends were really 
missing us that Sabbath morning. However, 
the sermon was addressed, not to strangers, 
but to attendants of the church who were not 
communicants, whose place at the Lord’s table 
was empty and whose presence was longed 
for by the Lord of the feast. It was tender 
yet searching, faithful, loving, and yet con- 
vincing, and as the pastor closed with a be- 
seeching appeal to those of his flock who 
were still outside the fold of the Great Shep- 
herd, the solemn stillness of the large audi- 
ence testified to the deep impression which 
his words had made. 

The church calendar for the week contained 
some notices unusual to American eyes. For 
example, the Sunday afternoon tea at five 
o'clock, open to all at fourpence each; the 
women’s Monday “at home;” the children’s 
special service at seven o’clock Tuesday even- 
ing; the “usual service and sermon in the 
church ” set down for Thursday noon, and 
the luncheon following at one shilling each; 
a Bible reading Friday evening by the assist- 
ant pastor, and the “ Workers’ Prayer-Meet- 
ing,” Saturday evening. 

Two special Sabbath services—regular 
services as it seemed—were a children’s meet- 
ing in the hall next the church, at eleven, 
and another at 6:30; and a Bible class for 
young men from the city warehouses, at 3:30. 

Dr. Meyer alluded, in his notices, to cer- 
tain plans which he wished to have well under 
way before his departure for America, ex- 
pressing his sorrow in leaving his congrega- 
tion, and his joy in the work that he hoped 
to do in America. H. M.N. 

London, England. 


A Large Institutional Work 
If ever a church deserved the name of a 
“live church,” it is the Ruggles Street Bap- 
tist Church, of Boston. It is located in a 
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needy district, not the slums, but where live 
_great masses of working people. It ministers 
to soul and body in a business-like and thor- 
oughly systematized way. The church ap- 
points various committees, each with jurisdic- 
tion over one department, and each, usually, 
with a salaried head. These are all subor- 
dinated and harmonized under one leader. 
The church visitors thoroughly canvass the 
district, and a record is kept of every family. 
Its work of relief and charity is in co-opera- 
tion with the Associated Charities. 

Some of the committees are as follows: 
Ministration and relief, converts and inquirers, 
education, missions, Bible school, strangers, 
temperance, and women’s work. Correlated 
branches are placed under the supervision of 
one committee. Thus under the general di- 
rection of the Bible school are the young 
people’s societies, the Boys’ Brigade, the 
children’s services, etc. ; also the Bible school 
proper and the home department. Its Work- 
ingmen’s Bible Class numbers two hundred 
and fifty. More than a thousand members 
are enrolled in the school. We wish our 
space permitted a detailed description of the 
various departments of this church. It main- 
tains a medical dispensary, the “ Friendford 
Industrial School,” which trains boys and 
girls in the various industries, a relief and an 
employment bureau, a gymnasium, reading- 
rooms, and numerous classes, some of these 
especially for religious instruction. In sum- 
mer it sends out Gospel wagons, which reach 
more people than even the winter services. 
Monthly socials are held for the children, for 
young people, and for the church in general. 
Every three months a rally is held for the 
men of the congregation. which brings to- 
gether a great audience. For nineteen years 
the Ruggles Street Quartette has been one 
of the church attractions. Much is made of 
music. There is a singing club of two hun- 
dred members ; also a children’s singing class. 
The pastor of the church and the director of 
all this great work is the Rev. Everett D. 
Bur. Of him an article in “The Open 
Church” says: “ He is a man of large, popu- 
lar gifts, though withal pre-eminently a spirit- 
ual character, and his style of preaching is 
peculiarly attractive to men. The full gospel 
ofa perfect Christ is proclaimed with win- 
Ssomeness and magnetism, and it is but the 
trath to declare that all the diverging lines 
of effort witnessed in this church center at 
the pulpit where stands a man of God.” An- 
other great power in this church is Mr. D. S. 
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Ford, the proprietor of the “ Youth’s Com- 
panion.” -Mr. Ford gives of his wealth liber- 


ally to support the work, in which he thor- 
oughly believes. 


Practical Federation 

The various articles of the Rev. Dr. Ecob, 
now of Denver, on the question of the waste 
in church work, have by some been regarded 
as impractical and visionary, but Dr. Ecob 
never writes without a solid basis of facts; 
neither is he a mere dreamer. His heart is 
in a movement in behalf of the federation of 
Christian churches, and he believes it to be 
practicable. At a recent meeting of the 
ministers of Denver, at which were present 
Methodists, Baptists, German Lutherans, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Unitarians, and others, Dr. Ecob pre- 
sented his idea of interdenominational comity. 
He explained that federation of the churches 
does not mean that any minister or church 
must give up a single iota of denominational 
belief. All that is good in the traditions of 
the denominations is to be conserved, and 
this in itself will teach that when the larger 
interests of the whole Church for the further- 
ance of the kingdom of God are concerned 
there should be unity and co-cperation. In 
presenting the subject in Denver Dr. Ecob 
made reference to the Church Federation of 
Maine, where the various denominations 
unite in their common Christian work. In 
conclusion he urged similar steps for united 
work in Colorado. The suggestion: was 
taken up with enthusiasm by various min- 
isters of different denominations. So far 
as we may judge from a long article in 
the “ Denver Republican,” all the ministers 
who were present were in hearty sympathy 
with the suggestions made. A _ commit- 
tee representing the denominations present, 
seven in number, was then appointed to re- 
port on the best means of bringing about a 
federation of the churches. Of this com. 
mittee Chancellor McDowell, of the Method- 
ist University, was appointed to represent his 
Church; the Rev. C. W. Williams to represent 
the Baptists; the Rev. B. O. Aylesworth, the 
Christians ; the Rev. F. T. Bayley, D.D., the 
Congregationalists; Dean Hart, the Episco- 
palians ; the Rev. Mr. Heisler, the Lutherans ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Rankin, the Presbyterians. 
The movement we believe to be at present 
the only practicable step toward Christian 
union. For years to come, at least, denomi- 
nations will serve a purpose, but surely there 
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ought to be some way in which all may unite 
for the common work. The claims of the 
whole Church are surely greater than those of 
any fragment. The experience in England, 
in Maine, and in parts of New York City 
shows that this movement is practicable. We 
believe that it will steadily grow. The ex- 
ample of the ministers of Denver under the 


lead of Dr. Ecob may well be followed in 


other large cities. 


International Missionary Conference 

The sixth annual Missionary Conference 
of the Foreign Mission Boards of the United 
States and Canada was held in New York 
beginning January 11. There were thirty- 
three foreign missionary societies represented. 
The oldest is the American Board, whose con- 
stituency is now chiefly the Congregational 
churches. The work of these societies in- 
cludes 1,093 principal stations, 6,247 out-sta- 
tions, 3,574 American laborers, 15,564 native 
laborers, 3,836 churches, 430,266 communi- 
cants, 34,870 additions last year, 232,563 
children and young people under instruction ; 
native contributions last year of $348,150, 
and a total income last year of $4,333,611. 
These statistics are exclusive of the work 


done by some of the societies in Protestant 


Europe. There are six foreign missionary 
societies in Canada, whose work includes 89 
principal stations, 227 out-stations, 242 Cana- 
dian missionaries, 506 native laborers, 112 
native churches, 9,141 communicants, 1,040 
additions last year; native contributions last 
year of $32,339, and contributions in Canada 
last year of $283,706. Among the papers 
which have especially attracted our attention 
was one on “ Legacies,” which was read by 
Mr. F. H. Wiggin, of Boston. Mr. Wiggin 
said that from thirty to forty per cent. of the 
receipts for foreign missions comes from leg- 
acies; that the American Board receives an 
average of eighty bequests annually. The 
Rev. C. H. Daniels, D.D., of Boston, read a 
report on “ Student Volunteers,” in the course 
of which he said that the Volunteer Move- 
ment was without a debt and had never had 
a deficit; that its policy for 1898 is to visit 
every institution of higher learning on the 
continent, ard to seek to interest as many 
student: as possible in the work. The claims 
of foreign missions have been presented in 
over eight hundred institutions of higher 
learning in this country. “This movement 
has brought to our notice four thousand vol- 
unteers, and the prayer for men has given 
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place to prayer for money.” A paper of Dr, 
Judson Smith dwelt exhaustively with the 
proposed Ecumenical Missionary Conference 
to be held in New York in April, 1900. Con. 
cerning that proposal we commented at a 
previous time in these columns. At the same 
time that this Conference was held there was 
also a Conference of Women, representing 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational, and 
Baptist churches. Mrs. Gracey, of the Meth. 
odist Church, said that from a nucleus of eight 
women in 1869 her society had grown until 
now it had a membership of 150,000, the con- 
ditions of membership being “two cents a 
week and a prayer.” The Woman’s Board 
of the Presbyterian Church was represented 
by Mrs. Schauffler, who said: “ The aim of 
this society is to have an auxiliary in every 
Presbyterian Church in the land where women 
may meet. It is now time to stop talking of 
mites and the good that a penny will do, and 
begin to talk of systematic and generous giv- 
ing.” Miss Stanwood, of Boston, represented 
the Woman’s Board of Missions auxiliary to 
the American Board. The receipts of this 
society at first were a little over five thousand 
dollars. The largest amount received in any 
year was in 1892, when the amount was about 
$142,000. This society has | 28 missionaries: 
33 girls’ boarding-schools; 255 day-schools, 
in whole or in part, and 162 Bible women. 
The closing session of the General Confer- 
ence was held on Thursday afternoon. when 
the Rev. A. B. Leonard, D.D., spoke of the 
work in southwestern Europe, Robert Speer 
of Persia and other Asiatic countries, and the 
Rev. William M. Bell of Japan. So far as 
we may judge by the reports which we have 
received, the meeting was of great interest 
and well sustained to the last. Perhaps no 
subject of greater importance was presented 
than that by the Rev. Arthur J. Brown, D.D.. 
who dwelt on the disadvantage of having 
money given for special objects to the foreign 
missions, because it was often found that 
these special objects could not be carried 
out. 


The Convocation Sermon of Chicago 

The Convocation Services at the Univer: 
sity of Chicago always attract much attention, 
not only in the university, but in the city. 
The preacher at the January convocation was 
the Rev. N. D. Hillis, D.D., the successor of 
Professor Swing as pastor of the Central 
church in that city. Dr. Hillis chose for his 
subject “The Mission of the Pastor,” and 
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with great force treated some of the follow- 
ing subjects: “ The prophets of yesterday, 
the leaders of to-day;” “The power of the 
pulpit is not declining but only changing ;” 
«For the work of the ministry in these 
days the most careful training is essential ;” 
«Thoughtful men are not troubled lest some 
agency arises to dispossess the pulpit;” “ In 
the last analysis preaching is simply an ex- 
tension of that universal function called con- 
versation.”” Continuing along this line, Dr. 
Hillis contrasted the power of the press and 
the pulpit, and contended that when a living 
man makes an appeal to living men there is 
always a glad and grateful response. He 
also spoke of the decadence of church-going, 
and showed how that increased the responsi- 
bility of the pastor. The difficulties of the 
preacher were considered. He said: “ But 
even upon men like Robertson and Channing 
and Bushnell the mere strain of delivery is 
such as to send them home from the pulpit 
ina state of nervous collapse from which 
they do not recover until Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. In these days no man would be equal 
to the difficulties of the ministry were it not 
the happiest of the professions, bringing its 
own rewards, carrying medicine to cure its 
exhaustion.” Dr. Hillis concluded his address 
as follows : 

Well did John Ruskin say that the issues of 


life and death for modern society are in the pul-- 


pit. “Precious indeed those thirty minutes by 
which the teacher tries to get at the separate 
hearts of a thousand men to convince them of all 
their weaknesses, to shame them for all their sin, 
towarn them of all their dangers, to try by this 
way and that to stir the hard fastenings of the 
doors where the Master himself has stood and 
knocked yet none opened, and to call at the open- 
ings of those dark streets where Wisdom herself 
hath stretched forth her hands and no man re- 
garded. Thirty minutes to raise the dead in!” And 
he who hath known the joy of encouraging some 
noble youth who is discouraged, the rapture that 
comes when at least one who hath become long 
snared and held in the cruel trap hath been freed, 
the joy of feeling that blind eyes have come to 
see things unseen, and deaf ears to hear notes 
that once were unheard, or hath swung wide 
some dungeon door to lead forth some prisoner 
of conscience, will know that no profession con- 
ceals such hidden springs, receives such hidden 
messages, is fed with such buoyancy and happi- 
less as the ministry—the Christian teacher, who 
brings divine trath to men for God’s sake and for 
man’s sake. 


The Children’s League 
A few earnest women have just organized 
in Montclair, N. J., a new society called 
The Children’s League, the object of which, 


as stated in its constitution, is “to teach 
children the necessity of work as a necessary 
outcome of worship.” The society is com- 
posed of small circles, each one to be in 
charge of two vice-presidents, who shall decide 
the number and sex of the children compos- 
ing their circle, the kind and object of work, 
and the time of meeting. Each circle is to 
be opened with the society prayer: “ Almighty 
Father, we humbly thank thee for our eyes 
and hands and health, and for this chance of 
using them in thy service. Accept the work 
we do; and bless every member of this 
League, and every one to whom our work 
may go. For Jesus’sake. Amen.” Once a 
month the President will meet the children 
of all the circles, to receive the work pre- 
pared during the month, together with the 
small money contributions, and to hear the 
reports of the circle secretaries. Emphasis 
is laid on the following features as of special 
usefulness: first, that the society meets a 
real need—namely, the training of the chil- 
dren of the churches in the habit of practical, 
unselfish, Christian work; second, that it 
makes available every small fraction of work, 
since the sum of all the small offerings would 
amount to a total of large value; third, the 
breadth of the working basis, as each circle 
has perfect freedom of choice in regard to its 
own work. It is not intended that this soci- 
ety be allowed to interfere in any way with 
the junior societies of the different churches, 
but rather that it shall supplement what is 
being done by them. Throughout the year 
the hospitals, the day-nurseries, the college set- 
tlements, the aid societies, etc., would be very 
glad to receive the results of the children’s gifts 
and labors. It is hoped that this Children’s 
League may take root in other communities, 
and that its usefulness may secure such a 
recognition as the Needlework Guild and 
King’s Daughters have already received. 


General Booth’s Visit 

General William Booth, the head of the 
Salvation Army, reached New York from 
England on Saturday last. His principal ob- 
jects in visiting this country are to familiarize 
himself with the methods of the Army here, 
to study the vicious and criminal classes in 
the United States, to hold a series of great 
meetings, and to institute a house-to-house 
canvass in order to reach personally people 
of all classes. On Sunday a meeting took 
place between General Booth and his son, 
Commander Ballington Booth, of the Ameri- 
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can Volunteers. This meeting was entirely 
personal. It was deemed wise to have two 
witnesses present (Dr. Josiah Strong and Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall), and they have pub- 
lished a statement that “nothing transpired 
calculated to lead to any union between the 
two movements,” but that “it was agreed 
that ail public controversy, in the press or 
otherwise, between the two movements should, 
as far as possible, come to an end.” 


‘““What is the Matter with the Presbyterian 
Church ?” 

This is the title of a singularly concise and 
fair-minded article in the “ Independent” 
recently, from the pen of the Rev. H. C. 
Haydn, D.D., of Cleveland. A Presbyterian 
himself, he calls attention to the lack of en- 
thusiasm in the Church in behalf of foreign 
missions; to the election of a Presbyterian 
elder to the Vice-Presidency of the American 
Board ; and to various other facts which in- 
dicate dissatisfaction on the part of many 
eminent and worthy leaders in that Church. 
The cause of their dissatisfaction he finds in 
the fruitless attempt to make headway in the 
face of manifestly unjust action on her part. 
That injustice lies in the suspension of Pro- 
fessors Briggs and Henry P. Smith for hold- 


ing views which it is well known are held by 
multitudes of others in the ministry of that 
Church, who are not only recognized as in 
good and regular standing but widely hon- 
ored. He shows how much wiser Episcopal- 
ians, Methodists, Baptists, and Congregational- 
ists have been in dealing with controverted 


subjects. “They abide in the patience of 
hope and the charity that is kind, who might, 
with just as good reason as we, have set the 
mill of discipline running, with results pain- 
fully familiar to us.” A few of Dr. Haydn’s 
sentences are so directly to the point that we 
quote them. Speaking of other denomina- 
tions, he says: “ They have been far wiser 
than we. They have attained their ends 
without serious friction or abatement of 
brotherly love. They get into debt, but they 
get out far easier than we. They are unified, 
and we are not.” “Is that not a false 
attitude which is also an injustice, and lays 
upon two of her ministry a yoke not laid, and 
that cannot be laid, upon all?” “Will any- 
body say that it is practicable to make all the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church toe the 
mark, for failing to do which two of our 
number are under judgment of suspension ?” 
Again, he says: “A most gracious thing, a 
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liberating, unifying thing, kindling to enthu. 
siasm, enlarging to beneficence, would be a 
deliverance assuring to all within our ranks 
that freedom of research and utterance, that 
rational comparison of divergent views, which 
a liberal interpretation of our Standards war. 
rants; and, what is more, and scarcely less 
to be insisted upon, bringing us into favor. 
able comparison with other denominaticns in 
these particulars, with whom it is our privi- 
lege to strive after the closest possible affilia- 
tion.”” Comment on the above is unnecessary. 
Dr. Haydn’s article ought to be read by every 
Presbyterian minister and elder in the United 
States. 


The Case of Dr. C. O. Brown 


The vexed case of the Rev. C. O. Brown, 
D.D., vs. the Bay Conference, has passed to 
another stage. The Conference, in view of 
the fact that it has been prevented from 
carrying out the recommendation of the coun- 
cil recently held in Chicago by the refusal of 
Dr. Brown to refer the case to another coun- 
cil, has summoned Dr. Brown to appear 
before it, either in person or by represent- 
ative, to give reasons for his restoration 
to good standing, or to show cause why 
he should not be expelled from the Confer- 
ence. In the meantime the Conference will 
welcome any communication from Dr. Brown 
or others which may lead to a righteous set- 
tlement of the case. We hope Dr. Brown 
will not turn a deaf ear to this communi- 
cation. 


Notes 
The Rev. John B. Devins, pastor of Hope 
Chapel, and for a long time on the editorial staff 
of the “ Tribune,” has become one of the editors 
of the New York “ Observer.” Mr. Devins is 
an experienced newspaper man, and will be a dis: 
tinct addition to the force of that paper. 


At the monthly meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church, held 
in this city last week, the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
Underwood Dudley, D.D., Bishop of Kentucky, 
was nominated General Secretary of the Board 
to succeed the late Rev. Dr. W. S. Langford. 


The growing importance and scope of the work 
of the New York Sabbath Committee, of which 
the Rev. Dr. W. W. Atterbury has long been 
Secretary, has rendered necessary additional help, 
and the services of the Rev. W.S. Hubbell, D.D., 
for many years a leading pastor at Buffalo, N. Y., 
have been secured. Dr. Hubbell is eminently 
fitted for the position, and will doubtless add 
freshness and vigor to the work, and with the 
long experience and conspicuous wisdom of Dr. 
Atterbury this tried and honored organization 
enters upon a new career of usefulness. 
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Correspondence 


The International Gold Standard 

[The following letter from a believer in 
free silver coinage has been given to The 
Outlook, in response to a request from the 
editors for a statement of the reasons against 
the position taken by The Outlook last week 
in the editorial entitled “ The Financial Ques- 
tion.” It is proper to add that The Outlook 
still holds to the principle of bimetallism ; 
that is, it still holds that it would be possible 
by international agreement to maintain gold 
and silver at a parity, and that this would 
give a more stable standard of value than 
either gold or silver alone. But it also be- 
lieves, as it has always believed, that no 
nation can establish such a parity without 
the co-operation of other nations. And it 
judges that the evils Zo a// classes of making 
the United States a silver-standard country 
would be greater than the evils of accepting 
the international gold standard and adopting 
such measures as are possible to prevent, or 
atleast to minimize, the consequent threat- 
ened contraction of the currency.—THE 
EDITORS. ] 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

With the intellectual principles of bimetal- 
lism I am not for the present concerned. 
With the moral principles, however, which 
belief in bimetallism involves, we are bound 
to be supremelg concerned. These prin- 
ciples, briefly stated, are as follows: 1. The 
value of money ought to remain uniform, 
to the end that debtors shall repay to 
creditors the amount of property borrowed. 
1. If, as happened in the Civil War, the 
Government so expands the currency as to 
enable debtors to repay less than the prop- 
erty borrowed, the Government is bound to 
tight this wrong by a policy of contraction ; 
and if, as has happened since 1873, the 
Government so contracts the currency as to 
require debtors to repay more than the 
property borrowed, the Government is bound 
to right this wrong by a policy of expansion. 

These moral principles were formerly ac- 
cepted not only by bimetallists but by all 
men. When the value of money was cut in 
wo by the greenback issue during the war, 
the leaders in Church and State were unani- 
mously in favor of righting the wrongs of 
treditors by a policy of contraction. When, 


however, the exclusion of silver from the 
mints began to double the value of money, 
the leaders in Church and State, as a rule, 
forgot the moral principle and opposed 
all plans to right the wrongs of debtors 
by currency expansion. To this rule The 
Outlook formed an exception. Almost 
alone among the religious leaders in the 
East, The Outlook maintained these prin- 
ciples. It now urges, however, that, inas- 
much as other nations have refused to join 
with us in establishing the system of bi- 
metallism, we should join with them in 
making international the system of mono- 
metallism. 

In support of this position it is assumed 
that the world’s trade makes necessary a com 
mon standard. Asa matter of fact, however, 
every one knows that international trade is 
conducted by means of bills of exchange, and 
that countries which have neither a gold nor 
a silver standard, but merely one of paper, ex- 
pand their foreign commerce as rapidly as 
those whose standard is gold and all of whose 
currency is gold. When the gold discoveries 
half a century ago threatened a depreciated 
gold currency, the banking element, which 
now clamors that every nation shall have the 
same standard, succeeded in urging little 
countries like Holland and Belgium to adopt 
the single silver standard, though their chief 
trade was with gold-using nations. So long 
as some nations used silver and some nations 
used gold, and the whole product of both 
metals (not used for industry) was added to 
the currency, there was no injustice in the 
gold standard. During the first half of this 
century England was the only country which 
employed the single gold standard, and not 
only no moral evils, but no material incon- 
venience even, arose from its employment. 
The only evils from the gold standard have 
arisen from the fact that already there has 
been too much international “co-operation.” 
As Mr. Giffen, the leading monometallist of 
Great Britain, states in discussing the fall in 
prices : “ The primary offender . . . was Ger- 
many, which made a mistake, as I believe, in 
substituting gold for silver as the standard 
money of the country. . . . To some extent, 
Italy also has been an offender in this matter, 
the resumption of specie payments in that 
country on a gold basis being entirely a work 
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of superfluity; the resumption on a silver 
basis would have been preferable. . . . It is 
quite clear that if France had frankly adopted 
a single standard many years ago and kept to 
it, and if other nations had done the same, 
each according to its own wants and necessi- 
ties, none of the catastrophic changes of the 
last ten or fifteen years would have been nec- 
essary or thought of at all.” 

Similar changes toward the gold standard 
have been going on rapidly during the pres- 
ent decade, and because of these alone have 
we experienced the recent fall in prices which 
has brought industrial stagnation, absolute 
ruin to heavily indebted farmers and mer- 
chants, and the addition of thousands of mill- 
ions to the weight of debt resting on still 
solvent individuals and nations. When inter- 
national co-operation in the scramble for gold 
has brought such injustice, we are asked that 
this co-operation be pushed further until the 
business of the whole world is firmly estab- 
lished on the gold basis. 

The road thus marked out before us is a 
longer and a harder one than that already 
traversed. Mr. Goschen years ago referred 
to the international gold standard as a “ Uto- 
pia” of evil. This “ Utopia” may be reached, 
* but only when every country now on a paper 
basis has substituted gold, when the myriads 
of the Orient who now hoard silver have 
changed to the hoarding of gold, and when 
among coin-using nations like the United 
States and France legal-tender silver has 
been displaced by gold. Roughly speaking, 
one-half of the coin of the world is silver, and 
all this silver becomes “unsound” money 
when the gold-standard theory is adopted. 
During the past quarter of a century—except 
in Germany during a few disastrous years— 
we have had no displacement of silver by 
gold. We have merely ceased to add silver 
to the currency on the same terms as before. 
If the scarcity of money, due to partial mono- 
metallism, has brought such disaster and 
wrong as all bimetallists affirm, the attain- 
ment of complete and universal monometal- 
lism would bring ruin to the producing classes 
throughout the world. 

Perhaps, then, I am asked for an alternative 
proposition acceptable to a bimetallist who 
would gladly right the wrongs of debtors but 
fears that the independent free coinage of 
silver by one-third of the commercial world 
would result in new wrongs to the creditors. 
To this question I can simply answer that, 
according to the principles of bimetallism, 


our currency cannot fall in value except as it 
increases in quantity, and the free coinage of 
silver to-day cannot increase the quantity of 
currency of this country as rapidly as the 
free coinage of gold increased the quantity 
of currency in all gold-using nations from 
1848 to 1860. But grant that we prove tobe 
mistaken in our belief, the fact none the less 
remains that the mass of those who support 
the free coinage of silver are moved by the 
desire to right present wrongs, and when 
these wrongs are righted would side with the 
creditor classes in changing the ratio, or 
otherwise preventing an inflation of the cur- 
rency. Take the knowledge of injustice from 
behind the silver movement and there is 
nothing to support it outside of the mining 
States. Knowing this, it is the duty of all 
bimetallists to fight on the side of those who 
are trying to undo the heavy burdens of the 
humbler classes, rather than aid the powerful 
interests which have imposed these burdens 
in the past and would increase them in the 
future. * CBS: 


The Protest Against Judge McKenna 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

The readers of The Outlook on the Pacific 
coast would be better pleased if it would as- 
sume less and give more exact information 
The office of Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States is a most important one. 
That Court declares the final law of the land, 
and molds our Constitution. The Attorney- 
General’s office is semi-political and of brief 
duration; his opinions hay@ no binding force. 
When Mr. McKenna wa made Attorney- 
Genera!, the bar was not aroused. Now that 
the greatest tribunal of the country is threat- 
ened, some men have expressed themselves 
against the appointment of the Attorney- 
General as a Justice of the Supreme Court. 
A motive of patriotism seems to be so strange 
a thing to-day that this action of theirs has 
been attributed to all sorts of conflicting 
motives. It would seem that only a basis of 
truth and strong conviction could support 
such a simultaneous protest from all parts of 
Judge McKenna’s former circuit, extending 
from Puget Sound to Los Angeles. By in- 
vestigation The Outlook could easily have 
ascertained that the objections are made by 
both Catholics and Protestants, by anti-cor- 
poration lawyers and corporation counsel, by 
both State and Federal judges, and by both 
Democrats and Republicans. - Naturally, it 
weakens any cause in this country (and we 
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hope it always will) to show that it is be- 
friended by the“ A. P. A.” or the corpora- 
tions. 

We “suspect” that The Outlook’s “sus- 
pects” were inspired. Our Catholic fellow- 
townsmen, laymen and lawyers, know that 
our oppesition is not even tainted with 
A. P. A.-ism; and the community that knows 
us can bear witness that it is not fostered by 
corporations, and that no improper influences 
of any kind are at work init. When The 
Outlook, without even an effort at investiga- 
tion, “hopes that the President will disregard 
the protest,” because it “ suspects ” thus and 
so, instead of hoping that the truth will be 
carefully sought by the appointing power, it 
loses influence with thoughtful men. 

Judge McKenna’s decisions in manner and 
matter would be a proper subject of inquiry. 
In McNeill vs. McNeill, 78 Federal Reporter, 
he takes jurisdiction of a cause praying for the 
cancellation of a State decree of divorce. He 
may be right. His decisions in five years 
number in all about seventy-five. No one has 
pointed out his record at the bar or on the 
bench as stamping him a great lawyer or 


judge, C. E. S. Woop. 
Portland, Oregon. 


The American Board and the Salary of the 
Missionary 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In view of the straitened financial con- 
dition of the American Board, does anything 
short of imperative necessity justify the large 
expense involved in sending a delegation to 
China at the present time? Is the older debt 
to be repudiated in favor of a new one? I 
refer to the money due to those mission- 
aries who in 1896, without consultation or 
consent on their part, were taxed ten per 
cent. of their small salaries for the current 
expenses of the American Board. 

Now, it has never been supposed that men 
and women expatriate themselves, and accept 
isolation and hardship and separation from 
all that is dearest to them, through the pecun- 
iary inducements offered by missionary socie- 
ties. Yet it may be questioned whether the 
same men and women would consider it just 
to themselves or to their families to enter 
mission service for a smaller sum than, with 
strict economy, would suffice to support them. 
However, once upon the field, the situation is 
changed, 

At the time of the taxation in 1896 there 
Was no question of “ By your leave, sir,” or 
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“Do you think it wise?” Indeed, had the 
missionaries been asked, few but would have 
answered, “I am very sorry, but I really do 
not see how I can live on less.” Notwith- 
standing this, the simple imperative decision 
was sent, with no possibility of appeal from 
it. “ Until further notice, we keep at home 
ten dollars of every hundred which we prom- 
ised to you when we sent you out as our mis- 
s‘onary.” Not quite so baldly expressed, 
perhaps, yet the messige was as direct and 
unmistakable; and the deduction of ten per 
cent. continues to be made. 

As a result of this and other measures, the 
year was closed without apparent debt for 
the Board. Whether or not there was actual 
debt is made clear by a fact not often men- 
tioned, yet one which lends a tinge of tragedy 
to the situation. 

One of the important written or unwritten 
laws of missionary organizations is to the 
effect that men and women who go thus as 
missionaries to foreign lands are not at lib- 
erty to increase their income by receipts from 
outside service—though I believe this does 
not generally apply to the small sums received 
for occasional missionary articles appearing 
in home papers. The missionary physician 
and the teachers of English have frequent 
large opportunity to augment small salaries 
by special private work. But this is not per- 
mitted. If such moneys are earned, they are 
to be paid into the mission treasury and used 
in the conduct of mission work. Doubtless 
some regulation of this kind is wise, yet, since 
the missionary thus practically pledges him- 
self not to increase his income through the 
gift of his strength to anything save mission 
work, the society at home would seem to be 
under peculiar obligation to meet the balanc- 
ing side of the account; paying the salaries 
in full, or, when this is impossible, consider- 
ing the unpaid sum as a debt to be paid be- 
fore large outlay is made in other directions. 
Surely such debt should be canceled only by 
the free will of the missionary himself. 

Perchance the American Board is to the 
Congregational churches as the ark was to 
Israel—a thing not to be touched by the 
hand of anxious men. Nevertheless, anxiety 
leads to boldness sometimes, and I venture 
to ask whether the adoption of one or the 
other of the following alternatives might not 
be helpful to the ark as it journeys: 

First Alternative: Let the missionary add 
nothing to his income through outside effort. 
And, in view of this, let the Board consider 
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itself under obligation to pay to him his sal- 
ary in full, When this cannot be done, 
through failure of the home treasury, let the 
debt be considered so important that neither 
new missionaries nor expensive delegations 
shall be sent abroad until it is paid. 

Second Alternative: Grant to the Board 
liberty to reduce salaries without warning ; 
and, from henceforth, release the missionary 
from the stricture at present laid upon him 
in regard to the earning of money outside of 
mission service. Thus will he be able to 
prepare for the unexpected reduction when 
it comes. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I should like to 
emphasize the fact that the suggestion offered 
does not touch the question as to whether or 
not the appointed delegation should go to 
China this year—for of this I am not in 
position to judge. My thought is simply that, 
unless the emergency is imperative, neither 
this delegation nor any other should be sent 
abroad until the debt of the Board to its mis- 
sionaries is paid. In such cases as the one 
in mind, would it not be wise for the Board 
to take the Christian public somewhat into 
its confidence? That the Congregational 
‘Church is intelligent enough to understand 
good reasons is proved by the hearty blessing 
with which it forwarded the delegations to 
‘Turkey and Japan. The present delegation 
may be as urgently needed in China, but, as 
yet, this has not been made clear. 

FRANCES GULICK JEWETT. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 


Notes and Queries 


NoTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope. bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer's name and address. 


Permit me to question your explanation (Janu- 
ary 8) of the Biblical statement that “God hard- 
ened Pharaoh’s heart.” You say that this state- 
ment, though “not the whole truth,” is justified 
because “all processes in the world .. . are 
operated by forces not our own, though they may 
reside within us.” In other words, everything 
that is, is the expression of the Infinite. If so, 
then is He not working at cross-purposes? For 
if “ all processes in the world” are the processes 
of the Infinite, the evil processes must be in- 
cluded as well as the good—malevolence as well 
as beneficence—the evil impulses of the human 
will as well as the “beneficent workings” of 
Providence—the processes of hate as well as 
those of love. ‘Can Infinity disclaim ultimate re- 
sponsibility for ‘the things which are evil, such as 
what you term “the misdirected will,” and still 
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be Infinity >—draw a circle around the forces of 
evil and say that they are the product of some 
other power? If God really hardened Pharaoh’s 
heart, must not the New Theology enlarge its 
conception of God so as to include the Devil? 
M. 

The point is fairly taken, and requires an- 
other installment of the subject in answer, 
We can. only indicate the main lines of 
answer, a full discussion of which would re- 
quire a volume. Nothing that exists can 
be in any way external to the Infinite Being. 
“In Him we live” is true of all that live, of 
devils as of saints, though indeed in very 
different modes. The lower elements of na- 
ture, being God’s work, are evil not in them- 
selves, but only as thwarting the higher. Ap- 
petite and passion, like fire, are good servants 
but bad masters. Will, both in God and 
man, is our term for self-directive power. It 
is the awful fact that man by this self-directive 
power can morally separate himself from God 
while still truly dependent on Him for life and 
all the forces which he uses in that life. Full 
scope for such self-direction of the finite 
within the Infinite is given by the variety of 
alternative ways in which it must be con- 
ceived possible for the Infinite Thought to 
give itself effect. Pharaoh’s misdirected will 
is, therefore, his own, and for its exercise he 
possesses responsibility. Conscience affirms 
the same in every sinner who reproaches him- 
self as not having done what he could and 
ought. Therefore the misdirected will, in- 
cluded but free within the Infinite Will, is 
included only to be triumphed over and put 
under just condemnation for the misdirection, 
which is as guilty as itis free. Those of our 
readers who care to study this difficult sub- 
ject, and are not afraid of deep metaphysics, 
should read “The Conception of God,” a 
recent philosophical discussion by Professors 
Royce, Le Conte, Howison, and Mezes (Mac- 
millan, New York, $1.75). 


Your article of January 1, “A Problem in 
Church Fellowship,” interested me much. The 
question, “‘ May a minister belong to two denom- 
inations ?” Jeads to the natural inquiry, “ Why 
cannot any one who wishes belong to two 
churches, if he finds things in both that help him?” 
Take the case of a young man brought up in the 
Congregational Church in a New England town. 
He is fond of it. His father and mother loved 
it, and were helped by it to aholy life. He united 
with it when a lad, and began Christian work in 
the usual way. He goes to a city where he is 
associated with friends and relatives in the Epis- 
copal Church. He attends the service with them, 
and is greatly interested in the service; the ear 
nest work of the young clergyman among the 
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poor appeals to his Christian nature; he throws 
his whole heart into it, and is a great helper to 
the young rector. He asks himself if he shall 
give up his old church associations, where he first 
became a follower of Christ, and where his father 
and mother still worship. He prefers in the city 
the new church work and service, and goes often 
to the Holy Communion, yet feels as though he 
were not quite at home. Why could he not keep 
his old relation with the Congregational church 
in his old home (for there are many things in that 
church that he still loves, as he is broad enough 
to see “ the good” in both), and be confirmed in 
the Episcopal church, that he may have more 
entire sympathy with those among whom he now 
prefers to worship the same God? It was said 
in your article, “ Why can we not belong to two 
denominations” or churches, as well as to two 
clubs? QUESTIONER. 

In such a case we think it probable that, 
if the young man wrote to his pastor, stating 
both his desire to be confirmed as a com- 
municant in the Episcopal Church, with the 
purpose above described, together with un- 
abated attachment to the Church of his first 
love, and his desire to retain his full fellow- 
ship as a member therein, he would encounter 
no objection; at least we earnestly hope 
there would be none. 


1. What is the present orthodox belief in re- 
lation to the doctrines of “creationism” and 
“traducianism ”? 2. What is the present doc- 
trine of orthodoxy in relation to what is termed 
in theology the doctrine of “ trichotomy ” ? 

G. S. I. 

1, “ Creationism,” the view that every soul 
isimmediately created by God, has been the 
prevailing belief, as opposed to “ traducian- 
ism,” the belief that the soul is transmitted 
from parents, yet has not been insisted on as 
requisite for orthodoxy. It is probably the 
prevailing belief still among the unlearned, 
but is utterly discountenanced by biology and 
psychology. 2. “ Trichotomy,” the threefold 
division of man into spirit, soul, and body 
(see | Thessalonians v., 23), is opposed to 
“dichotomy,” the twofold and more common 
division into soul and body, but, as in the 
preceding case, not as a question of ortho- 
doxy. The latter view is more consonant 
with modern psychology. It cannot be said 
that there is to-day any distinctively “« church ” 
doctrine on either subject. 


_ Will you give six or seven topics tor a Wash- 
ington Banquet to be held February 22? 


You could not do better than to take tepics 
of present interest suggested by the counsels 
of Washington’s Farewell Address (published 
it pamphlet form by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 15 cents). Such topics are: 1, Nation- 
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alism in politics as opposed to sectionalism. 2. 
The limitation of party spirit. 3. Washing- 
ton’s foreign policy; do changed conditions 
require its modification? 4. Legitimate and 
illegitimate combinations to influence gov- 
ernmental action. Besides these, Washing- 
ton’s example suggests: 5, The patriotic and 
the mercenary idea of public office. 6. Civil 
Service Reform as a return to Washingtcn’s 
principles. 7. The lessons of Washington’s 
life. We can think of no better way to 
commemorate Washington’s birthday than to 
promote the following of his counsels and 
his example. 


People 


L. O. S.—The quotation, “ When two fight 
the strongest wins, and truth and love are 
strength,” is from “ Aylmer’s Field,” by Tenny- 
son. D. R. B. 


About People 


—The last of the sons of Garibaldi, Manlio, 
a lieutenant in the Italian navy, has just sent 
in his resignation on account of the precari- 
ous state of his health. 


—The Italians who live in the neighbor- 
hood of the Wellington Statue and Hyde 
Park Corner in London have named the place 
Cavallinton, a corruption for “cavallo alto 
Wellington ”-—high-horse Wellington. 

—Here is the latest story of Mr. Glad- 
stone. The venerable statesman was asked 
on the eve of his departure for France 
whether he did not think his continuous read- 
ing and literary study might have had some 
undesirable effect on his nerves, and given 
rise to his neuralgia. ‘“ My dear sir,” replied 
Mr. Gladstone, in a tone whose seriousness 
was not simulated, “can you imagine what 
would be the condition of my nerves if I were 
compelled to do nothing ?” 

—Queen Victoria, says an exchange, is 
sometimes accused of being entirely destitute 
of the sense of humor, and it has been said 
that she is rarely seen to smile. Those who 
have the honor of a personal acquaintance 
with the Queen deny both charges, and Emily 
Crawford, in the “ Contemporary Review,” 
presents her as possessing a keen apprecia- 
tion of humor. It is pleasant to know that 
she has especial liking for Lewis Carroll's 
« Alice in Wonderland,” and when this fasci- 
nating book appeared she ordered copies of 
all his works. She is said to have been much 
astonished when the collection arrived—no 
amusing examples of imagination like “ Alice 
in Wonderland,” but a thick parcel of mathe- 
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matical text-books, the author being, in reality, 
the late Rev. Charles Dodgson, lecturer 
in mathematics at Christ Church, Oxford. 
The two volumes that have made him more 
widely famous than any of his mathematical 
works were undertaken in his leisure hours, 
purely as relaxation and for his own personal 
amusement. 


—At his eightieth birthday anniversary, 
which was celebrated recently, ex-President 
Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, said: “ The 
changes in the transition from my earliest 
days until now are almost like the passage to 
another planet—changes in the art of war 
and the arts of peace, and in the whole com- 
fort, convenience, and healthfulness of living 
and working, in sanitary precautions and in 
the relief of the sick and the suffering. For 
a single example, I have seen the first surgeon 
of the country chip away with his chisel and 
mallet at the necrosis of the tibia by the half- 
hour, with nothing to deaden the pain or pre- 
vent the suppuration, till one by one we crept 
into the open air from very faintness. My 


memory goes back to the flint-lock gun and 
the smooth-bore cannon, to the sickle and the 
scythe, to the open fireplace, the universal 


wood fire, and the tinder-box; for I saw the 
light a dozen years before the first friction 
match emitted light. I heard the hum of the 
spinning-wheel, and have seen the shuttle fly 
back and forth in the hand-loom.” 


—The late William Henry Wallace was 
postmaster of Hammondsville, Ohio, for sixty- 
seven years. Speaking of his career, he said 
recently: “I have served under thirty-two 
Postmasters-General, including the present 
official, Mr. Gary, and if I am spared until 
next month I shall have been sixty-seven 
years in the service. I have been an observer 
in my busy life, and all the vast changes in 
State and Nation have passed under my eyes. 
The postal service has been improved mar- 
velously. They used to charge postage ac- 
cording to the distance the letter went. I 
have taken for a letter that came 400 miles 
two bushels of oats, and at other times two 
bushels of potatoes, four pounds of butter, or 
five dozen of eggs. To rob the mails in the 
early days meant death. When I was a lit- 
tle boy—it is seventy-nine years ago now— 
I saw the notorious Hair and his accomplice 
hanged in Baltimore for robbing the mail, 
and a little later I saw the execution of Hut- 
ton and Hull for robbing the mail and killing 
the driver, named Heaps.” 
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Bits of Fun 


A Missouri Justice of the Peace at the close of 
a case announced with great dignity: ‘I will hold 
this case under advisement until next Monday 
morning, at which time I will render judgment 
for the plaintiff.” —Case and Comment. 

“You don’t find me taking up with any of 
these isms,” said the large man who was rather 
red intone. “ Except,” ventured the slender man 
with indications of a soured disposition, “ per. 
haps, alcoholism.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

A boy, being asked to describe a kitten, said: 
“ A kitten is remarkable for rushing like mad at 
nothing whatever, and stopping before it gets 
there.” It must have been the same boy who 
thus defined scandal: “It is when nobody ain't 
done nothing, and somebody goes and teils.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

Overheard in the Congregational Book-store 
during the rush of Christmas: “I would like a 
copy of ‘ The Choir Out of Sight.’” ‘That cus- 
tomer must have been a distant relative of the 
man who entered a book-store and called for 
“John Stuart Mill on the Floss.”—Congrega- 
tionalist. 

A little girl had been ill and had struggled 
through the early stage of convalescence. She 
had taken “nourishing” broths and “ nourish- 
ing” jellies until her soul was weary of them. 
One morning she electrified the family by sitting 
bolt upright in bed and saying: “ l want you to 
take notice. I’m not going to take any more 
nourishment. I’m hungry,and I want my dinner, 
and not another mouthful of nourishment will | 
eat.”— Exchange. 

The story of the girl who expended $10 of her 
hard-earned money for a plume wherewith to 
adorn a 25-cent hat is recalled by the bequest of 
a St. Louis man of $40,000 to Brown Univer- 
sity, in Providence, R. I., for the erection of a 
stone entrance to the college campus. The inci- 
dent also recalls the touching narrative of a ten- 
der parent in Minnesota who in winter-time paid 
$5 for an ornamental piece of jewelry for his bare- 
footed boy, because the youngster said, “I can 
get along without boots, but 1’m suffering just 
awful for a bosom-pin.”— Washington Post. 

Judge Wilson, of Ohio, has long been noted 
for his wit. One evening after court had ad- 
journed several very prominent lawyers assem- 
bled in his office. One of them said: “ Judge, I 
have made a comfortable fortune at the bar, and 
now I think of retiring and devoting the remain- 
der of my years to the study of those things that 
I have neglected. What would you advise me 
to begin on?” “Law,” promptly replied the 
Judge.—Zxchange. 

When twenty or thirty of Father Taylor’s sail- 
ors joined the Rev. Phineas Stowe’s church by 
immersion, he was a little annoyed, and showed 
it in his own way. It was extremely cold weather, 
and the water in Mr. Stowe’s baptismal tank had 
been artificially warmed. Father Taylor, meeting 
one of his converts, inquired why he had gone 
away from his Bethel. “Ah!” said the sailor, 
“[ didn’t feel that I could be in the fold unless 
I went down into Jordan.” “Into Jordan ?” said 
the old man, with a consuming sneer ; “b’iled Jor 
dan !”—Zxchange, 
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Night and Morning 
By Martha Burr Banks 


When the evening lamps are burning, and the 
clock-hand points at eight, 

And mother throws a glance at me that means 
“It’s growing late ;” 

When I’m deep within a story of a chap 
chased by a leopard, 

Or when the popcorn’s popping out like sheep 
without a shepherd, 

Or when I’m at a game with Ben, and know 
I’m sure to beat him, 

And have to stop it off at once before I can 
defeat him— 

Why, then it really seems to me as though it 
might be said 

There’s nothing I dislike.so much as one 
little bed. 


But when the night has passed away, and 
back the morning comes, 

And Mary, sianding by my door, upon it 
loudly thrums ; 

When I’m dreaming jolly dreams all of skat- 
ing on the ocean, 

Or of coasting down Vesuvius with swift and 
easy motion, 

Or when the air is chill outside, and I am 
warm and cozy, 

And long to sleep a little more, because I am 
so dozy— 

Why, then it really seems to me as though it 
might be said 

There’s nothing I enjoy so much as one 
little bed. 


Jack and jill 
By Louise D. Radzinski 
So many people,say severe things about 
sparrows—their bad manners, their loud 
voices, their hustling ways—that I like to 
tell of the good, bright, and wise things I 
have seen them do, for they show that the 
Sparrow, although he spends most of his time 


in the streets, and is often reduced to take * 


his bath in the gutter, has not yet lost his 
bird-wisdom, nor his bird-fellowship. 

I have not yet discovered whether Jack 
and Jill are brothers, or sisters, or brother 
and sister, or only cousins; they live with a 


Little People 
% 


numerous family of sparrows in the old Vir- 
ginia creeper that covers the sunny side of 
the old Van der Poel mansion, and they are 
always together, whether they are hunting 
grubs on the tall elms that shade our delight- 
ful little park, or running among the horses’ 
feet, or flitting and tumbling in the tree-tops 
for their pleasure. 

Jack and Jill look the same size, and both 
have a white spot by which I have named 
them; Jill wears hers on her head, where it 
looks like a very smart little sweeping-cap, 
and Jack wears his for a shirt-bosom. As 
they are the only ones of their family marked 
so, I have been able to watch them with par- 
ticular interest, and this is the greatest adven- 
ture that has befallen them since I have 
known them. 

One morning in November, when all the 
leaves had dropped from the trees, and every 
branch, bough, and twig stood out sharply 
against the bright blue sky, Jack and Jill 
were having a fine frofic in the tree-tops; 
suddenly Jill flew down, and passed through 
a small space formed by two curved boughs 
that lapped in such a way as to form a loop. 
Jack, nothing fearing, dashed after her into 
the loop, and—stayed there, held fast across 
the shoulders. Jill flew back to him to see 
why he did not follow her, and why he was 
shrieking so frightfully; she tried to push 
him through from behind, then to pull him 
back by the tail, but only drew out a number 
of feathers and a few more shrieks; then 
she left him, flying swiftly toward their home, 
calling loudly, in more varied tones than I 
had ever heard any sparrow use before; but 
all their friends and relatives understood her 
plainly, for they came in crowds from every 
vine and bush and tree in the neighborhood, 
and all flocked to where poor Jack, exhausted 
with his cries, stuck between those boughs. 

There was an excited discussion, then they 
all drew off to the other side of the park, Jill 
and a few others hovering beneath the cap- 
tive; before I had time to wonder if they 
had left him to his fate, the birds came back 
with a rush, in a dense mass, ever sO many 
birds thick, and struck the branch and Jack so 
hard that he was thrown out of his trap, fall- 
ing on the backs and outspread wings of Jill 
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and those with her, who carried him gently 
to the ground, where he lay panting, but not 
a long time, for Jill, hopping up to him, with 
her head on one side and a flirt of her wings, 
gave him a hard peck on the side of the head, 
then flew off across the park; Jack rose, flew 
after her straight for the Virginia creeper, 
and all the rest after them. 


A Faithful Horse 

We have often seen accounts in the news- 
papers of the affection that grows up between 
the firemen of the many engine companies in 
New York and the horses that take the 
engines to the fires. These horses, we know, 
develop a wonderful intelligence. Not long 
ago the story was told of one horse which 
had been driven for several years as the 
middle horse of the three that drag a large 
engine to and from the fires. This horse 
grew, some firemen thought, too old for his 
work, and yet they did not wish to lose him 
from the engine-house. It was decided to put 
him at lighter work, and buy a new, strong 
horse to do the heavy work which he had 
been doing; but the big gray would not sub- 
mit to this, and when the alarm sounded he 
was always first ig his place under the har- 
ness. Realizing that it was a mistaken kind- 
ness to push him out of his work, the firemen 
gave up the struggle and the big gray kept his 
place, until one day he was found dead in his 
stall. Recently in New York it was decided 
to sell a horse named Jim because of his age, 
but when the firemen heard it they sent a 
letter to the Chief of the Fire Department 
setting forth Jim’s history, telling how many 
medals he had won, and that he had won 
a special prize set of harness at the Horse 
Show in Madison Square Garden in '93; 
that Jim was so intelligent, had served the 
city so faithfully, that it would be cruel to 
sell him at auction, where he might fall into 
the hands of a man who would treat him 
cruelly; that so noble a horse should not be 


used to peddle vegetables around the street. . 


The firemen urged that Jim had served the 
city so well that he was entitled to support 
for the rest of his life by the city. The letter 
closed with this statement: “‘ There was never 
a horse connected with this department who 
performed so much hard service as faithfully 
as poor old Jim.” It was found that Jim was 
twenty-seven years old—quite old for a horse. 
The Chief of the Fire Department appealed 
to the Board, asking that the horse be as- 
signed to some company where the duties 
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would be light. This it was decided to do 
for a few years longer, and then Jim should 
be pensioned—that is, he would be re. 
quired to do no work, but would be well taken 
care of. 


Honey-Hunting 

Did you ever hear of a honey-hunt? They 
do have such things in the countries where 
honey-bees live. Recently a large party as. 
sembled in the afternoon to go honey-hunt- 
ing. They carried pails, saws, axes, and 
stout sticks; all wore rubber boots. Off they 
started to the top ofa hill. It was a dark, 
drizzling afternoon, and the party was pro- 
vided with lanterns. They came to a cart. 
path, which they followed down the hill on 
the other side into a swamp. The leader of 
the party was an expert in bee and honey 
hunting, and he knew by certain signs when 
there was honey in the trees. After a walk 
through the swamp he pointed to a large tree, 
and said that honey would be found in that 
tree. The men went to work with axes, and 
the tree was cut down, when it was found it 
was hollow half its length. The bees dashed 
out, and the hunters found themselves con- 
tending with the little people who had lived 
and provided for their winter home in this 
big tree. Finally a hole was cut in the tree, 
after the bees had been put to sleep by the 
use of sulphur smoke, and thirty-five pounds 
of honey were taken out. It seemed rather 
cruel when the man who knew all about bees 
said that this represented three years of 
honey-gathering by the bees. When the 
honey had been taken from this tree, the 
party started off again. It was now growing 
dark, and the party met with many slight 
accidents—stepping into holes, sinking in the 
marsh, running into trees, and tripping over 
fallen trees. At last the leader took them to 
the stump of an old oak-tree. Into this he 
cut, and from it forty-five pounds of honey 
were taken; besides this, large sheets of the 
beautiful white comb. It is worth while in 
summer, following the bee with one’s eye 
from the flower, following it into the woods 
if one can, to see how unerringly he will go 
to his home to deposit his burden, a contribu- 
tion to the food-supply of the bee colony. 
Some of us are very much afraid of bees, 
and scream and jump when we see one, but 
those who are the intimate friends of the bees 
say that they very rarely sting unless they 
are interfered with, and that they sting only 
to protect themselves. 
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School Systems 

At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences, Arts, and Letters of Wisconsin, the 
curriculum of the public schools of the State 
was discussed by a professor of the Normal 
School of Milwaukee. The public schools 
must have a system, and a decision must be 
made as to whether this system is to be the end 
and aim of itself, or whether it shall be de- 
veloped to meet the needs of the children who 
attend the schools. It would seem perfectly 
obvious that the children must be the object 
for which the schools exist. Every large city 
in this country to-day acknowledges that 
either its primary grades are overcrowded, or 
that there is not room enough to provide ac- 
commodations for the children entitled to 
primary education. These same cities have, 
as a usual thing, room and to spare for those 
seeking education beyond the primary grades. 
The representative of the Normal College of 
Milwaukee makes this statement, which is 
equally true of most of the schools in our 
large cities. Seventy-seven per cent. of all the 


children in the public schools of Chicago and 
Milwaukee are in the first three grades of the 
public schools, only four per cent. in the high 


schools. Ninety-one per cent. dropped out at 
the beginning of the high-school course. 
These facts clearly indicate how important 
the quantity and the quality of the teaching in 
the primary grades are. 
the children do not pass beyond these grades, 
then the education of those few years must 
be the foundation on which every opportunity 
for future education rests. If this has been 
thorough, there is a foundation on which life 
and experience may build a harmonious 
Structure. At present the lowest salaries are 
paid in the primary departments; the over- 
crowding is at the same point. In schools 
where the children come from non-English- 
speaking homes, with vocabularies so limited 
as to make the language of the school-room a 
foreign tongue, no provision is made to meet 
their peculiar needs, and they are handi- 
tapped from the beginning. They lose in- 
‘erest aud drift out of the schools with just 
enough knowledge of our tongue, the language 
of their own country, to transact business in 
the lowest walks of life, in the most unskilled 
fields of labor. Too much is crowded into 
the primary grades, and this results in so limit- 


If ninety per cent. of . 


ing the time for the essentials that principles 
cannot be taught, nor individual attention 
given. Public sentiment must meet this de- 
fect. The schools must always be what the 
public makes them. No school system of 
any community is any higher than the intel- 
lectual and moral standards of the people 
interested in the schools. The blame for de- 
fects rests, not on the Boards of Education, 
nor on the teachers, nor on the system, but on 
those whose interests or indifference control 
the school authorities. 


An Opportunity for Moral Education 


New York has recently had an exhibit of 
sentimentality which is to be deplored. The 


' Astor Library has suffered for a year or more 


from the disappearance of books. Under 
Dr. Billings there has been even greater free- 
dom than formerly given the habitués of the 
library. Every applicant for a book at the 
Astor Library is compelled to sign his name 
and address, and when books disappeared 
which were charged to certain persons an 
investigation showed that wrong names or 
addresses had been given. At last detectives 
were employed, and it was discovered that a 
school-boy was one of the delinquents. Nine 
books were found in his possession. A 
charge was made against him, and he was 
arrested. When he was brought before the 
magistrate his defense was that he did not 
intend to steal the books, though in each case 
the title-page was torn out; that he was 
poor and could not afford to buy books, that 
he took these simply as references to help him 
in his study, and that he expected to return 
them. The magistrate before whom the boy 
was tried, when told by the superintendent 
of the library that he must prosecute the 
boy because such were his orders, was de- 
nounced by the magistrate, and the library 
declared a soulless corporation. Unfortu- 
nately, some of the newspapers took the same 
view of the case, instead of seeing not only 
that the boy was a thief, but that he was de- 
frauding others of their rights; that every 
book that he kept for his own special use de- 
prived the general public, for whom the library 
was established, of the use of that particular 
book. The library, in taking the position it 
did, was not only protecting the property in- 
trusted to it, but was also protecting the rights 
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of the public. One of the best lessons in-mé- 


rality that can be taught any child who has_ 
not learned the difference between e and 


thine is to be rigid in just_sueh af case as 
this. It is immoral to allow a child to lose, 
destroy, or keep beyond a legitimate time a 
book from any library. 


Character-Building 

In a conference on the subject “ How 
Children Reason,” Mrs. Hooper, the wife of 
the Director of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, urged that a child should be 
allowed to observe carefully cause and effect. 
She laid special stress on this in the matter 
of moral training. To teachachild to under- 
stand that he is responsible for his own 
unhappiness when he does wrong is a per- 
fectly sound principle of moral training, which 
all mothers need to understand and apply. 
As an illustration of the value of arithmetic 
and character development, the following 
example was given. A small boy was given 
a problem to do in arithmetic. When the 
teacher asked the child if he had finished it, 
the reply was, “ No;” so he was required to 
work out five examples after school. When 


called before the teacher, it was found that 


he had worked out a more difficult problem 
than the one given to the class. When the 
teacher asked him why he had not so stated, 
his reply was, “1 did not think that the five 
examples would do me any harm.” Here 
was a demonstration of persistence, self- 
control, and clear-sightedness as to the end 
of arithmetic. One of the speakers at this 
conference uttered a note of warning against 
the “infinite patience” theory, which he 
claimed had been carried too far, carried so 
far that in exercising the infinite patience 
with the few the many were made to suffer. 
It was a great injustice, the speaker claimed, 
for a teacher to spend time on two or three 
children in a class of forty, for the others in 
the class had to waste time because of the 
extra and undeserved attention given to the 
two or three during the regular school hours. 
One of the speakers will arouse the enthusi- 
asm of many lovers of children because of 
the following : “ Surround a child by all that 
is best and beautiful in art and nature; let 
him see grand pictures and sculptures and 
trees and flowers ; let him hear refining music ; 
but for Heaven’s sake don’t ask him for an 
analysis of his emotions. Let him keep his 
impressions. Don’t bother him with ques- 
tions and expect prodigies. He has not the 
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power of language through which to re\ | 
his emotions.” 


Mothers and Public Administration 

Mothers cannot always see the close con- 
nection between the administration of public 
affairs and the welfare of their children. 
There has been, it is true, a very great advance 
in this direction. Within five years the discus- 
sion of the adminstration of public affairs has 
often been found the most interesting topic 
at lunch parties and by groups at recep- 
tions and teas. The outlook for the future 
is very bright. It promises that the best 
mothers in the community will be familiar 
with the administration of those departments 
which most nearly touch the homes and those 
in them; that these departments will be 
closely and intelligently watched by mothers. 
When this day is fully come, the moral senti- 
ment of the people will not permit of malad- 
ministration of public offices, nor will “ polit- 
ical pull” justify the appointment of any man 
unfitted to the office to which he is appointed. 
Efforts have been made, through at least two 
of the trades-unions, to compel all janitors of 
all buildings heated by steam to pass such 
examinations as would entitle them to en- 
gineers’ certificates. This movement has not 
met with the approval which it deserves; 
the accident in one of the public schools of 
Brooklyn quite recently proves most conclu- 
sively that janitors of public-school build- 
ings should be men whose qualifications for 
the important positions which they fill are 
beyond question. A man holding a license 
who is proved guilty of negligence can have 
his license revoked, and so be made to pay 
the penalty for his act. A man who does 
not hold such a license can be punished only 
by dismissal, probably to secure a similar 
position, jeopardizing the lives of more peo- 
ple. The public school in Brooklyn just 
referred to escaped what might have been 
a great catastrophe. Fortunately, but three 
children were injured. One of the boilers in 
the basement of the school exploded. There 
were three hundred children from five to eight 
years of age in the several class-rooms on 
the floor immediately above. When mothers 
demand that the lives of their children shall 
not be jeopardized, and demand it so forcibly 
as to compel the authorities to pay due regard 
to their demand, all janitors in public-school 
buildings will hold engineers’ certificates, or 
the steam-heating apparatus will be placed in 
charge of men holding such certificates. 
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